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PEEFACE. 


Four  years  liave  elapsed  since  I  published  the  result  of  my 
examination  of  Shakespeare,  in  a  peculiar  and  limited  point 
of  view,  to  which  I  had  been-  induced  to  give  special  atten- 
tion while  engaged  in  general  study  of  his  dramatic  works. 
Encouraged  by  the  approval  of  some  of  our  most  eminent 
Shakespearean  students  and  scholars,  and  by  the  almost 
unanimous  verdict  of  the  Press,  I  have  prosecuted  the 
agreeable  research ;  and  I  offer,  in  consequence,  this  en- 
larged edition. 

I  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  explain  or  remark  on 
much  of  the  text  extracted;  considering  that,  although 
such  discussions  would  be  interesting,  they  might  possibly 
weaken  the  impression  that  I  wished  to  make  from  the 
large  number  of  quotations  which  seem  to  stand  with  such 
weight  in  their  own  apt  and  expressive  language.  In  some 
instances,  however,  I  have  briefly  added  notes ;  and  in  a  few 
only,  I  have  written  more  at  length.  It  is  to  the  student  of 
our  greatest  man  I  appeal;  and,  I  am  satisfied,  he  will  find 
ample  evidence  in  the  passages  themselves  without  need  of 
prolix  or  lengthy  pleading. 

It  would  have  been  very  remarkable  if  an  opinion  so 
novel  and  decided  as  that  to  which  I  am  committed  had 
passed  unchallenged ;  and  therefore  I  was  not  surprised  in 
receiving  two  or  three  adverse  criticisms.  They  were  not  at 
all  ungratifying;  because,  while  they  seem  to  embody  all  the 
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objections  tliat  could  be  raised,  and  were^  indeed  anticipated 
by  me  (see  page  61),  they  are  untenable  ;  and  will  not  stand 
before  matured  judgment  or  common  sense. 

One  writer  says  : — ^^  Out  of  his  (Shakespeare^s)  plays 
generally  texts  may  be  taken  on  which  he  may  be  charged 
with  being  anything.  He  has  already  been  proved  to  have 
been  brought  up  for  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  soldier,  a  sailor, 
an  engineer,  a  man  of  science,  and  what  not.  He  may  be 
thus  shown  to  be  Paynim,  Buddhist,  Christian,  Papist,  or 
any  thing  else."  Another  writes  : — "  It  would  be  equally 
easy  to  prove  that  Miss  Braddon  is  learned  in  the  law ;  that 
she  knows  a  great  deal  about  stock -jobbing ;  that  her 
acquaintance  with  prisons  is  surprising ;  and  that  her  fami- 
liarity with  medicine  would  enable  her  to  set  up  as  a  prac- 
titioner. The  very  exigencies  of  their  trade  render  it 
absolutely  indispensable  that  both  the  writer  of  plays  and 
the  writer  of  novels  should  know  something  of  the  various 
professions  which  are  practised  by  their  characters." 

The  fallacy  of  this  kind  of  argument  is  easily  exposed. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  ^^  Tempest,"  from  which  it  may  be 
suggested  that  Shakespeare  was  a  sailor.  In  this  play,  where 
shipwreck  is  a  main  feature,  and  sailors  prominent  among 
the  Dramatis  Fersonce,  a  knowledge  of  ships,  of  the  sea, 
and  of  the  phraseology  of  sailors  was  requisite  and  indis- 
pensable. This  knowledge  could  have  been  acquired  by 
books  and  by  conversation,  aided,  perhaps,  by  some  little 
personal  experience ;  and  so  of  the  soliloquy  in  *^  King 
Henry  IV,"  and  passages  in  other  plays  in  which  the  ocean 
is  a  striking  object.  But  we  do  not  find  similes  drawn  con- 
stantly from  the  sea,  as  we  do  find  them  in  all  the  plays, 
and  so  frequently,  taken  from  rural  matters.  It  is  the  same 
as  regards  the  law  ;  and  the  same  with  military  affairs  ;  the 
necessary  knowledge   is   always   displayed  whenever  it  is 
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wanted;  but  the  writer's  mind  cannot  be  shown  to  be  stored  to 
overflowing  with  knowledge  drawn  from  these  sources.  Let 
those  who  think  so,  and  so  inconsiderately  make  the  asser- 
tion, attempt  to  prove  their  notions;  and  they  will  soon 
expose  their  error.  The  sea  and  its  accessories;  war  and 
its  results ;  law  and  legal  practices,  are,  in  their  turn,  con- 
sistently and  appropriately  drawn  upon  where  wanted ;  but 
we  do  not  find  them  constantly  recurring. 

The  force  of  my  argument  rests  upon  the  obvious  fact 
that  not  only  do  the  scenes  which  are  laid  in  the  country, 
and  which  expressly  relate  to  the  country  and  to  country 
habits  and  customs,  shine  with  extraordinary  copiousness  in 
rural  imagery ;  but  also  all  the  plays  abound  with  passages 
in  which  similes  drawn  from  the  country  occur,  in  which 
rural  life  to  its  inmost  recesses  is  laid  under  contributions 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  with  aptitude  and  power 
which  demonstrate  more  than  ordinary  knowledge,  more 
by  far  than  could  possibly  fall  to  the  share  of  dwellers  in 
towns  and  cities.  This  is  not  incompatible  with  any  special 
training,  or  with  studies  of  any  kind,  to  which,  in  youth, 
Shakespeare  may  have  devoted  himself  Of  this  we  know 
nothing,  and  nothing  is  revealed  in  his  works  ;  but,  I  sub- 
mit it  is  apparent  and  conclusive  that  he  must  have  had, 
in  early  life,  unusual  facilities  for  observing  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  agriculture,  farms,  and  all  the  details  of  the 
entire  range  of  rural  life. 

Men  with  poetic  feeling  and  power  have  depicted  pastoral 
life;  and  some  have  written  of  it  specially.  Shakespeare 
did  not  set  himself  to  do  this  :  he  took  a  loftier  theme  and 
a  wider  range  :  he  worked  to  depict  men  and  manners,  not 
to  write  pastorals;  and  it  is  in  his  portraiture  of  human 
nature  that  he  constantly  uses  the  country  with  such  w^on- 
derful  knowledge  and  with  such  exquisite    effect ;    far,  in 
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shorty    beyond  any  other  writer  in  bis   own  or  any  other 
age. 

It  is  not  needed  that  I  should  attempt  to  show  that  what 
httle  was  known  of  Shakespeare's  family  possessions  favours 
my  opinion.  I  formed  it  solely  from  his  works  ;  but  I  have, 
while  writing,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  among  the 
most  recent  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  James  Orchard 
Phillipps  (late  Halliwell),  is  one  which,  as  he  himself  admits, 
corroborates  my  opinion  in  an  independent  manner.  This 
discovery  is  no  less  than  the  bringing  to  light  of  the  fact 
that  Shakespeare's  father  was  a  dealer  in  general  agricultu- 
ral produce.  In  page  63  I  have  referred  to  the  opinion 
I  gave,  in  the  first  edition,  before  I  was  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  evidence  supporting  my  belief  in  Shakespeare's 
personal  knowledge  of  the  cliffs  at  Dover.  Mr.  Phillipps 
will  very  shortly  publish  this  and  other  important  results 
of  long  research  on  the  life  and  times  of  Shakespeare,  and 
on  the  general  history  of  the  stage. 

C.  E.  S. 


THE  RURAL  LIFE   OF   SHAKESPEARE. 


On  a  recent  occasion  I  stated*  that  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
afford  evidence,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  of  the  writer^s 
intimate  acquaintance  with  country  life  ;  and  that  this  evi- 
dence compels  us  to  believe  that,  in  his  early  days,  he  dwelt 
mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  and 
among  the  scenes  which  were  so  deeply  impressed  upon  his 
memory  as  to  afford  a  constant  and  copious  source  of  poetical 
imagery.  I  now  proceed  to  cite  passages  in  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  referring  to  rural  matters,  the  tendency  of 
which  to  throw  light  on  the  early  bringing-up  of  our  great 
poet,  is  striking  and  obvious ;  although,  so  far  as  I  know,  it 
has  not  been  noticed  by  his  commentators  j  or  if  noticed,  it 
has  not  been  pointed  out  with  the  clearness  and  emphasis  it 
merits.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  admirable  preface  to  his  edition 
of  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakespeare,  says  that  he  must 
also  be  studied  in  the  country.  Blair  observes  that  he  was 
"  singularly  eminent  for  painting  with  the  pencil  of  nature.^'f 
Johnson,  Blair,  and  others,  speak  in  general  terms  of  his 
vast  insight  into  human  life,  his  power  in  depicting  manners 
and  passions,  the  universality  of  his  knowledge,  and  his 
unbounded  genius ;  and  we  all  know  that  his  characters  are 

*  Remarks  on  Shakespeare,  his  Birthplace,  etc.,  suggested  by  a 
visit  to  Stratford-upon-Avon  in  the  autumn  of  1868.  Loudon, 
1868-9. 

t  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  the  Belles  Lettres,  Vol.  iii,  p.   160. 
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not  confined  to  place  and  time ;  but  are  of  all  ages  and 
countries^  from  their  inherent  truthfulness  to  nature. 

All  this  we  grants  and  much  more.  I  leave  untouched 
the  grand  characteristics  of  Shakespeare,  his  poetry,  his 
power  of  language,  and  exquisite  choice  of  words  and  gene- 
ral imagery;  and  I  confine  myself  to  the  examination  of 
passages  peculiarly  rural,  showing  such  a  deep  insight  into 
country  customs  and  pursuits,  such  an  intimate  knowledge, 
indeed,  of  horticultural  processes  and  the  business  of  the 
farm,  that  I  feel  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  he  must 
have  passed  much  of  his  youth  in  the  country,  in  gardens 
and  in  farmhouses.  What  we  know  of  him  and  his  family 
will  be  found  favourable  to  this  opinion :  his  family  connec- 
tions were,  at  least  in  part,  agricultural ;  and  whether  during 
his  education  in  the  grammar  School  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
he  lived  partly  in  the  town  and  partly  with  his  relatives  in 
the  neighbourhood,  his  works  I  think  will  show  that  he 
must  have  passed  much  of  his  time,  as  a  boy,  in  the  country 
itself  The  impress  on  his  writings  is  that  of  one  born  to 
the  country  and  living  in  it.  There  are  such  abundant  ex- 
pressions, allusions,  and  similes  so  essentially  rural,  that  they 
could  hardly  have  been  used  by  any  writer  not  of  country 
growth ;  and  can,  indeed,  be  fully  understood  only  by  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  country  itself.  This  may 
account  for  the  silence  of  commentators  on  the  indication 
thus  afibrded  to  the  scenes  of  the  boyish  days  of  our  poet ; 
and  also  to  the  misconceptions  with  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, his  true  and  consistent  rural  allusions  have  been 
received.  Hitherto,  of  the  hundreds  who  have  written  on 
Shakespeare  not  one  has  ever  noticed  and  recorded  the 
remarkable  facts  and  their  bearing  to  which  I  now  draw  at- 
tention. 

The  first  of  my  selections  is  from  the  fourth  scene  of  the 
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third  act  in  "  King  Eichard  II,"  which  is  laid  at  Langley,,  in 
the  Duke  of  York's  garden.  The  Queen  of  the  wasteful  and 
thoughtless  King  has  already  a  presentiment  of  impending 
calamities;  and^  as  the  gardeners  approach,  she  and  her 
ladies  secrete  themselves,  the  Queen  saying, — ■ 

Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees : 
My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins 
They'll  talk  of  state  ;  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change.     Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

The  head  gardener  and  his  men  hold  converse  thus  : — 

Gardener.     Go  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricocks, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight : 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner, 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too  fast-growing  sprays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. 
You  thus  employ 'd,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Servant     Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  pale, 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion  ? 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate. 
When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  weeds ;  her  fairest  flowers  chok'd  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd, 
Her  knots  disorder'd,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  1 

Gardener.  Hold  thy  peace  : — 

He  that  hath  sufl'er'd  this  disorder'd  spring 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf; 
The  weeds  that  his  broad  spreading  leaves  did  shelter. 
That  seem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up. 
Are  pluck'd  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke  ; 
I  mean  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 

Servant.     What,  are  they  dead  % 

Gardener.  They  are  ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  king. — Oh !  what  pity  is  it 
That  he  hath  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his  land, 
As  we  this  garden  !     We,  at  time  of  year, 

1—2 
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Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees, 
Lest,  being  over-proud  with  sap  and  blood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself : 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men, 
They  might  have  lived  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     All  superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live  : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down. 

Here  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  is  described,  with  the  de- 
cision and  confidence  of  the  most  experienced  gardener ; 
and  no  one  could  possibly  have  so  written  who  had  not 
mastered  the  principles  of  scientific  management  of  fruit 
trees,  on  which  their  fertility  depends.  While  one  of  the 
assistants  is  directed  to  bind  up  to  the  trellis  the  fruit 
laden  branches  of  the  apricots,  another  is  ordered  to  lop  the 
boughs ;  and  the  master  himself  clears  the  soil  of  weeds. 
The  attendant  points  with  pride  to  the  garden  as  a  model 
of  the  estate ;  and  such  a  well  cultivated  garden  is_,  for  the 
principles  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  are  identical;  and 
he  aptly  compares,  with  circumstantial  detail,  the  disorders 
of  a  badly-governed  kingdom  to  a  neglected  garden.  The 
gardener  continues : — At  the  proper  season,  he  says,  we 
wound  the  bark  of  our  trees  lest  they  become  unproductive 
by  excessive  growth.  Upon  this  wounding  of  the  bark  de- 
pends the  productiveness  of  fruit  trees.  The  ancients,  in 
order  to  check  the  growth  of  the  pear  tree  and  induce  it  to 
bear,  drove  a  wedge  of  wood  up  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
at  its  junction  with  the  roots  ;  and  by  root  pruning,  moving, 
and  constantly  cutting  the  boughs,  fruit  trees  must  be  con- 
tinually lacerated  to  decrease  the  growth  of  unbearing  wood, 
and  encourage  the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  There  are 
numerous  passages  which  are  full  of  similes  all  taken  from 
the  garden,  and  indicating  the  fatal  results  of  neglect  of 
culture ;  as  for  instance  : — 
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Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I,  a  vine ; 
Whose  weakness  married  to  thy  stronger  state, 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate. 
If  aught  possesses  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross. 
Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss  ; 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  ii,  Scene  4. 

Now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't. 

Tempest,  Act  i,  Scene  2. 
On  the  contrary,  tbe  effects  of  good  culture : — 

They  were  trained  together  in  their  childhoods ;  and  there 
rooted  betwixt  them  such  an  affection,  which  cannot  choose  but 
branch  now. 

Winter'' s  Tale,  Act  i,  Scene  1. 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 
And  say  which  seed  will  grow  and  which  will  not. 

Macbeth,  Act  i,  Scene  3". 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing. 

Idem,  Act  i,  Scene  4. 

In  "  Hamlet/^  Denmark,  which  had  submitted  to  the  rule 
of  a  drunken  usurper  and  a  murderer,  is  compared  to  a  ne- 
glected garden  : — 

'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature, 
Possess  it  merely  1  Act  i,  Scene  2. 

A  happier  simile  could  not  have  been  found ;  but  it  could 
only  have  been  chosen  by  one  who  knew  the  utter  wretched- 
ness of  an  unweeded  garden,  and  the  labour  required  to  free 
it  from  weeds,  not  only  from  those  in  actual  growth,  but 
also  from  the  constant  succession  in  the  long  seeded  ground 
of  fresh  crops  of  weeds,  the  vitality  of  which  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  popular  adage — 

One  year's  seeding ; 

Ten  years'  weeding. 

The  simile  could  hardly  have  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of 
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any  other  man  than  one  who  had  seen  and  felt^  not  merely 
heard  of,  the  evil  of  a  mismanaged  garden. 

Weeds  spring  naturally  from  neglect ;  but  indiscreet  ma- 
nuring propels  their  growth ;  and  Hamlet  urges  his  mother, 
when  exhorting  her  to  repentance,  not  to  "  lay  the  compost 
on  the  weeds  to  make  them  ranker.^' 

Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds. 

King  Henry  IV,  Part  2,  Act  iv,  Scene  4. 

This  bane  of  good  husbandry  is  continually  used  as  a  simile ; 

for  instance,  in  ''Love's  Labour^s  Lost/'  Act  i.  Scene  1  :  — 

He  weeds  the  corn,  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding. 

—  Sow'd  cockle,  reaped  no  corn. 

Idem,  Act  iv,  Scene  3. 

For  full  w^ell  he  knows 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion  : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends, 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy. 
He  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 

King  Henry  IV,  Part  2,  Act  iv,  Scene  1 . 

And  nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kexies,  burs. 

King  Henry  V,  Act  v.  Scene  2. 

Tooth'd  briars,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss,  and  thorns. 

Tempest,  Act  iv.  Scene  1. 
—  get  you  gone  you  dwarf. 
You  minimus  of  hindering  knot-grass  made. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 
Twice  treble  shame  in  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice  and  let  his  grow  ! 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 

This  avarice 
Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root. 
Than  summer-seeding  lust. 

Macbeth,  Act  iv.  Scene  3. 

0,  then  we  bring  forth  weeds, 
When  our  quick  winds  be  still ;  and  our  ills  told  us 
Is  as  our  earing. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  i,  Scene  2. 
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The  sentiment  of  tlie  last  is  mucli  the  same  as  ^'  Sweet  are 

the  uses  of  adversity/^  etc.,  in  "  As  You  Like  It." 

Now  'tis  the  spring  ;  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted  ; 
Siifter  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrow  the  garden, 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 

King  Henry  VI,  Part  2,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 

The  fruit  she  goes  with, 
I  pray  for  heartily  ;  that  it  may  find 
Good  time,  and  live  :  but  for  the  stock.  Sir  Thomas, 
I  wish  it  grubb'd  up  now. 

King  Henry  VIII,  Act  v,  Scene  1. 

—  He's  a  rank  weed,  Sir  Thomas, 
And  we  must  root  him  out. 

Idem,  Idem. 
Small  herbs  have  grace  ;  gi-eat  weeds  do  grow  apace. 

Idem,  Scene  4. 

The  seeded  pride 

That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropp'd. 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil 
To  overbulk  us  all. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  i,  Scene  3. 

The  meaning  of  these  similes  is  obvious  to  all ;  but  the 
fulness  and  propriety  of  their  application  can  only  be  esti- 
mated by  those  who  practically  have  experienced  the  evil  of 
allowing  weeds  to  seed. 

The  garden  furnishes  lago  with  admirable  illustrations  for 
the  specious  arguments  he  uses  to  excite  to  evil  by  the  mis- 
application of  undeniable  truths  : — 

Virtue  ?  a  fig  !  'tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus,  or  thus.  Our 
bodies  are  our  gardens  ;  to  the  which,  our  wills  are  gardeners ;  so 
that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce  ;  set  hyssop,  and  weed 
up  thyme ;  supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with 
many ;  either  to  have  it  sterile  with  idleness  or  manured  with  in- 
dustry ;  why  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our 
wills.  Othello,  Act  i,  Scene  3. 

The  following  selections  combine  to  show  an  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  of  nature,  especially  in  the  garden ;  and  the 
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allusions  occur  so  continually  that  it  is  obvious  the  mind  of 
the  writer  must  have  been  richly  stored,  almost  to  overflow- 
ing, with  horticultural  learning ;  a  learning  which  could 
never  have  been  acquired  by  books ;  but  which  must  have 
resulted  from  close  contemplation  and  deep  reflection,  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  settled  attachment  to  one  of  the 
main  pleasures  of  a  country  life  : — 

— As  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  the  appearing  buds ;  which  to  prove  fruit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair 
That  frosts  will  bite  them. 

King  Henry  IV,  Fart  2,  Act  i,  Scene  2. 

0,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be 
Kept  from  cankers ! 

King  Henry  IV,  Part  2,  Act  ii,  Scene  2. 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring, 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclos'd  ; 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth, 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 

Hamlet,  Act  1,  Scene  3. 

It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  bite  the  meads  ; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  v,  Scene  2. 

This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  blossoms ; 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  hira  ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening, — nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do. 

Kirt.g  Henry  VIII,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 

— Like  an  envious  sneaping  frost 
That  bites  the  new-born  infants  of  the  spring. 

Lovers  Labour's  Lost,  Act  i,  Scene  1 . 

— There  was  I  as  a  tree 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit ;  but  in*  one  night, 
A  storm  .or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Struck  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves, 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Cymheline,  Act  iii.  Scene  3. 
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Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring. 

King  Richard  III,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 

The  truth  of  the  last  quoted  is  especially  worthy  of  note 
in  reference  to  the  year  just  passed  away  (1869)^  tlie  spring 
of  which  was  unusually  forward,  and  the  summer  conse- 
quently short.  In  Shakespeare's  time  it  is  evident,  from 
the  proverbial  manner  in  which  tlie  belief  is  put,  that  a 
short  summer  was  expected  to  follow  an  early  spring.  Pro- 
bably within  the  memory  of  man  an  earlier  spring  than  that 
of  1869  was  never  known  ;  and  probably  there  never  was  a 
much  shorter  and  colder  summer.  The  destruction  of  the 
apricots  and  peaches  was  complete,  and  other  fruits  were 
injured. 

Allusions  to  the  devastation  caused  in  gardens  by  insects 
are  very  frequent,  such  as  : — 

Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud  ; 
And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away. 

King  Henry  VI,  Fart  2,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 

But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 

So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery 

As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 

Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air. 

Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  Act  i.  Scene  1. 

Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices 
The  caterpillars  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Whom  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away. 

King  Richard  II,  Act  ii,  Scene  3. 

The  following  need  no  especial  remark : — 

Why  grow  the  branches  where  the  root  is  gone  1 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves  that  want  their  sap  ? 

King  Richard  III,  Act  ii.  Scene  1. 

Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree  ; 
But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 

Hamlet,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 
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I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 

Meetest  for  death  :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 

Drops  earliest  to  the  ground. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv,  Scene  1. 

In  this  passage  the  farm  as  well  as  the  garden  supplies  a 

simile. 

Thou  prunest  a  rotten  tree 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 

As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii,  Scene  3. 

As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate. 

King  Henry  V,  Act  ii,  Scene  4. 

Guiderius.  I  do  note 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both, 
Mingle  their  spurs  together. 

Arviragus.  Grow,  patience  ! 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  entwine 
His  perishing  root,  with  the  increasing  vine. 

Cymheline,  Act  iv.  Scene  2. 

Lafeu.     One  may  pick  a  thousand  salads  ere  we  light  on  such 
another  herb. 

Clown.      Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet  marjoram  of  the  salad, 
or,  rather  the  herb  of  grace. 

Lafeu.     They  are  not  salad -herbs,  you  know,  they  are  nose-herbs. 
AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iv,  Scene  ti. 
As  the  tops  of  trees 
Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by  and  defend  them. 

Pericles,  Act  i.  Scene  2. 

How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  Heaven  from  whence 
They  have  this  nourishment  % 

Idem,  idem. 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit. 
Which,  mellow'd  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty. 

King  Richard.  Ill,  Act  iii,  Scene  7. 

This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii.  Scene  2. 

Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose, 
That  kneeled  unto  the  buds. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  iii,  Scene  11. 
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An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek  ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 

Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  i,  Scene  3. 

But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 

King  John^  Act  iii,  Scene  4. 

He  water'd  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery. 

Coriolanus,  Act  v,  Scene  5. 

As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain, 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  i,  Scene  3. 

Atmospheric  influences  uncongenial  and  injurious  to 
human  health  are  often  alluded  to.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples : — 

All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 

From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prospero  fall,  and  make  him 

By  inch-meal  a  disease. 

Tempest,  Act  ii,  Scene  2. 

All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 

On  her  ungrateful  top  !     Strike  her  young  bones, 

You  taking  airs,  with  lameness  ! 

Infect  her  beauty 
You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun, 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride. 

King  Lear,  Act  ii,  Scene  4. 

Blasts  and  fogs  upon  thee  ! 

Idem,  Act  i.  Scene  4. 

I  give  now  a  remarkable  passage  relating  to  one  of  the 

main   processes   in   horticultural   science.     It  is  from   the 

^'  Winter's  Tale/^  Act  iv^  Scene  3  ;  the  scene  being  laid  at  a 

shepherd's  cottage  in  sheep-shearing  time.     Perdita,  who  is 

oflSciating  as  mistress  of  the  feast  and  ceremonies^  says  : — 

Give  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas. — Reverend  sirs, 
For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue  :  these  keep 
Seeming,  and  savour,  all  the  winter  long  : 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both, 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing  ! 
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Polixenes.  Shepherdess 

(A  fair  one  are  you),  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Perdita.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient — 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter — the  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 
Are  our  carnations  and  streak'd  gillyflowers. 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards  :  of  that  kind 
Our  rustick  garden's  barren ;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Polixenes.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

Do  you  neglect  them  1 

Perdita.  For  I  have  heard  it  said 

There  is  an  art,  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Polixenes.  Say,  there  be  ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean  :  so,  o'er  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock. 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  :  this  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature, — change  it,  rather ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Perdita.  So  it  is. 

Polixenes.     Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyflowers, 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Perdita.  I'll  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them ; 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  should  wish 
This  youth  should  say  'twere  well ;  and  only  therefore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me. — Here's  flowers  for  you  ; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram  ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  i)ed  with  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping  :  these  are  the  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age  :  you  are  very  welcome. 

Camillo.     I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your  flock. 
And  live  only  by  gazing. 

Perdita.  Out,  alas  ! 

You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through.-Now,  my  fairest  friend, 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day,  and  yours,  and  yours, 
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That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 

Your  maidenheads  growing. — 0,  Proserpina, 

For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'st  fall 

From  Dis's  waggon  !  daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ;  violets,  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 

Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primroses, 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 

Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 

Most  incident  to  maids  ;  bold  oxlips  ;  and 

The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 

The  flower-de-luce  being  one  !     0,  these  I  lack. 

To  make  you  garlands  of ;  and,  my  sweet  friend. 

To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

The  entire  scene,  which  is  long,  should  be  read  and 
studied  for  its  w^onderfill  assemblage  of  pastoral  usages  and 
customs,  drawn  with  true  poetic  feeling,  and  with  the  easy 
power  of  one  who  wrote,  not  from  general  knowledge,  but 
from  personal  familiarity  with  all  he  describes.  Two  pas- 
sages are  especially  remarkable.  Perdita  objects  to  the 
streaked  gillyflowers,  by  which,  I  believe  (contrary  to  the 
received  opinion),  Shakespeare  meant  the  wallflower;  and 
that  is  what  the  people  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  and  its 
neighbourhood  understand  by  the  word  gilliflower  at  the 
present  day.*     She  objects  to  it  because,  being  a  cross  be- 


*  Mr.  W.  0.  Hunt,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  to  whom  I  applied, 
writes  : — "  The  flower  understood  here  as  the  gilliflower  is  the 
common  wallflower,  of  the  genus  cheiranthus,  which,  in  its  wild 
state,  grows  on  old  walls  and  stony  places ;  "  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Paget 
informs  me  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester  the  wallflower 
is  so  called.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  stock  is  termed  gilliflower. 
Mr.  Waller  draws  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  term  is  given 
to  several  flowers,  distinguished  by  "  wall  gillyflower,"  "  stock 
gillyflower,"  "  clove  gillyflower,"  <fec.,  but  that  it  was  originally 
given  to  the  pink,  and  he  gives  good  reasons  for  assuming  that  it 
is  to  the  clove-pink  Perdita  alludes.  But  as  the  object  of  the 
allusion  would  be  the  same  I  need  not  do  more  than  place  his 
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tween  the  white  and  the  red,  it  is  not  a  pure  flower.  The 
art  is  simply  the  transmission  of  the  pollen  from  one  flower 
to  another  of  different  colour  ;  which  may  either  be  done  by 
the  hand  of  man,  or  by  nature,  by  means  of  the  air,  and  by 
bees.     Polixenes  explains  : — 

— O'er  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  ;  &c. 

Here  we  have  the  whole  theory  of  grafting  clearly  put  by 
the  pen  of  experience.  The  imposition  of  the  single  bud 
of  the  better  tree  to  the  wild  stock,  in  a  mysterious  manner 
changes  nature.  From  this  minute  eye  is  formed  the  future 
tree,  receiving  its  entire  sustenance  from  the  wild  stock,  and 


opinion  on  record,  trusting  that  he  will  print  the  result  of  his 
study  of  Shakespeare  which  has  been  long  and  successful.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Stratford  would  probably  afford  some  help  to 
other  words  which  are  difficult  to  understand.  The  Cotswold 
dialect  (by  the  Rev.  R  W.  Huntley,  A.M. — London,  J.  R.  Smith, 
1868)  gives  a  decided  meaning  to  the  word  land-damn  in  the 
"  Winter's  Tale,"  which  has  so  needlessly  perplexed  commentators. 
Antigonus  J  Act  ii,  Scene  1)  says : — 

*'  You  are  abus'd  ;  and  by  some  putter-on 

That  will  be  damn'd  for't ;  'would  I  knew  the  villain, 

I  would  land-damn  him." 

Chalmers  states  that,  "  Steevens,  after  giving  various  opinions 
on  this  expression,  says,  after  all  these  awkward  struggles  to 
obtain  a  meaning,  we  might,  I  think,  not  unsafely  read — '  I'd 
laudanum  him," — i.e.,  poison  him  with  laudanum  I'  See  Nares' 
*  Glossary'  for  other  unsatisfactory  suggestions  to  explain  a  word 
which  seems  to  explain  itself  Mr.  Halliwell  ('Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words ')  is  right  in  thinking  that  Dean  Milles's 
Glossary  explains  the  mystery  by  landan,  yet  used  in  Gloucester- 
shire, for  rating  severely.  But  the  meaning  is,  as  the  local  Glossary 
shows,  to  damn  thoroughly,  or  throughout,  or  from  the  land.  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  one  should  have  thought  of  asking  the  mean- 
ing in  the  place  which  gave  birth  to  the  word  ! 
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I'yet  being  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  tree  from  which 
the  eye  was  taken.  This  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
nature,  who  suffers  herself  to  be,  in  a  manner,  transformed 
and  improved  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  slight  bud  of 
'^  nobler  race/'  w^eighing  only  a  few  grains,  is  inserted  into 
the  '^  bark  of  baser  kind,''  the  trunk,  probably,  of  a  good- 
sized  tree ;  the  superior  portions  of  the  baser  tree  are  cut 
and  pared  away  ;  and  then  the  sap  from  the  stock  passing 
through  the  bud,  generates,  in  time,  a  tree  of  nobler  race  ; 
but  the  upper  or  choicer  portion  has  no  influence  whatever 
on  the  wild  of  baser  stock,  all  branches  from  which,  if  allowed 
to  grow,  would  produce  fruit  such  as  the  stock  bore  before 
it  was  inoculated.  The  change  in  flowers  by  inoculation 
from  transmission  of  the  pollen,  in  various  ways,  as  before 
mentioned,  is  alluded  to  by  Perdita,  in  referring  to  ^^  streakM 
gilliflowers,''  which  may  be  termed,  as  she  says  they  are, 
'^nature's  bastards,^'  being  crosses,  or  mixtures,  between 
the  different  flowers  of  single  and  pure  colours.  This  source 
of  inoculation  or  impregnation  is  well  understood  by  gar- 
deners ;  and  is  turned  to  a  practical  and  profitable  account  in 
producing  new  varieties  of  flowers  and  fruits.  The  extent 
to  which  this  art,  which  " mends''  or  '^changes''  nature, 
has  of  late  years  been  carried,  will  be  understood  by  all  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  think,  see,  and  judge  for  themselves, 
by  visiting  the  gardens  and  orchard-houses  of  some  of  our 
gardeners.  The  annual  "  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,''  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  may  be  consulted 
as  a  guide. 

The  same  horticultural  phenomena  are  alluded  to  in  the 
following  passages,  which  scarcely  need  more  particular 
remarks  : — 

'Tis  often  seen, 
Adoption  strives  with  nature  ;  and  choice  breeds 
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A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds. 

AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  i,  Scene  3. 

— His  plausive  words 
He  scatter'd  not  in  ears  ;  but  grafted  them 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear. 

Idem,  Act  i,  Scene  2. 

— Shall  a  few  sprays  of  us, — 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury. 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock, 
Sprout  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 
And  overlook  their  grafters  1 

King  Henry  V,  Act  iii,  Scene  5. 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stern,  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip,  whose  fruit  thou  art. 

King  Henry  VI,  Fart  2,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 

Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants. 

King  Richai^d  III,  Act  iii.  Scene  7. 

We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that  will  not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish. 

Coriolanus,  Act  ii,  Scene  1. 

The  next  and  last  quotation  I  shall  make^  in  which  graft- 
ing is  the  leading  idea^  is  from  "  As  You  Like  It,^'  Act  iii, 
Scene  2.  I  could  not  omit  it,  inasmuch  as  it  misled  one  of 
the  best  Shakespearean  commentators,  Steevens,  who  did 
not  see  its  drift ;  and  who,  himself  not  understanding,  I  sup- 
pose, horticulture,  erroneously  remarks,  "  Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  had  little  knowledge  of  gardening/^  Touchstone 
says,  "  Truly  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit."  Rosalind  replies, 
<^  1^11  graft  it  with  you ;  and  thus  I  shall  graft  it  with  a 
medlar ;  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  in  the  country,  for 
you^ll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe  ;  and  that's  the  right 
virtue  of  the  medlar.^'  To  show  further  how  completely 
Steevens  misunderstood  this  speech,  he  tells  us,  after  the 
remark  quoted  above,  that  the  medlar  is  a  late  fruit,  and 
not  an  early  !  This  Shakespeare  knew  well ;  and  in  this 
very   peculiarity   lie   the   wit  and  propriety  of  Rosalind's 
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retort.  To  Touchstone^s  remark  about  the  tree  bearing  bad 
fruit,  Rosalind  replies,  "I'll  graft  it  with  you,  a  medlar  (a 
meddling  person)  ;  and  as  you  are  already  much  decayed, 
you  will  change  the  character  of  the  fruit  by  expediting  its 
ripening ;  thus  making  it  the  earliest  instead  of  the  latest 
fruit/' 

The  same  play  furnishes  a  passage  equally  misunderstood. 
Rosalind  says  she  found  the  verses  or  love-sonnet  addressed 
to  her  affixed  to  a  palm-tree  ;  on  which  Chalmers  remarks, 
"  A  palm-tree  in  the  forest  of  Arden  is  as  much  out  of  its 
place  as  the  lioness  in  a  subsequent  scene/'  Now  palm  is 
another  name  for  willow,  the  tree  on  which  the  sonnet  was 
appropriately  fixed.* 

Allusions  to  the  farm,  and  to  farming  processes  and  cus- 
toms, are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.     Some  of  the  more 

striking  are  as  follows  : — 

— Come,  let  us  go  : 
Our  corn's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe's  to  sow. 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 

— As  blossoming  time, 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foison. 

Idem,  Act  i,  Scene  5. 

Silvius.     So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace. 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps :  loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  I'll  live  upon. 

As  You  Like  It,  Act  iii,  Scene  5. 

— Why  we  take 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  the  timber ; 

*  The  branches  bearing  the  catkins  are  cut  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  on  Palm  Sunday.  In  the  north  of  England  is  a  distich 
referring  to  Easter : — 

"  Tid,  mid,  and  misere ; 
Carling,  palm,  and  pasch- egg-day." 

2 
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And,  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hack'd. 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap. 

King  Henry  VIII,  Act  i,  Scene  2. 

We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind. 
That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff. 

King  Henry  IV,  Part  2,  Act  iv.  Scene  1. 

Distinction,  like  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  i,  Scene  3. 

The  most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions. 

Hamlet,  Act  v,  Scene  2. 

Whether  fanned,  as  some  suggest,  should  be  read 
fovfondj  or  whether  the  passage  be  unaltered ;  winnowing  of 
corn  suggests  the  metaphor  in  this  as  in  the  previous  cita- 
tions.    See  also  "  King  Henry  IV,"  Part  2,  Act  iv,  Scene  4. 

And  do  not  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue. 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  the  ear 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  i.  Scene  2. 

—  and  there's  my  harvest  home. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  ii,  Scene  2. 

The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  anything  constantly  but  a 
time  pleaser,  an  affection'd  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book,  and 
utters  it  by  great  swaths.  Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  Scene  3. 

And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him  like  a  mower's  swath. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  v,  Scene  5. 

The  word  ''  swath"  is  so  exclusively  rural,  denoting  mowed 

barley  or  grass^  that  although  it  is  highly  appropriate  in 

the  instances  quoted,  yet  I  doubt  its  use  by  any  other  poet 

besides  Shakespeare,  Bloomfield_,  and  Tusser ;  and  I  believe 

the  word  is  unknown  to  all   excepting  those  bred  in  the 

country. 

Your  tongue's  sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear, 
When  wheat  is  green  ;  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 

Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Act  i,  Scene  1. 
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Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripen'd  corn, 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  1 

King  Henry  VI,  Part  2,  Act  i,  Scene  2. 

Our  sighs,  and  they  (tears)  shall  lodge  the  summer  com, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 

Ki7ig  Richard  II,  Act  iii,  Scene  3. 

—  of  no  better  report  than  a  horse-drench. 
#  #  #  #  # 

—  and  that's  as  easy 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep,)  -will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble. 

Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  Scene  1. 

The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 
Which  we  ourselves  have  plough'd  for,  sow'd  and  scatter'd. 

Idem,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 

Pucelle.  Good  morrow,  gallants  !  Want  ye  corn  for  bread  ? 
I  think,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  will  fast. 
Before  he'll  buy  again  at  such  a  rate  : 
'Twas  full  of  darnel  ;*  Do  you  like  the  taste  ? 

Burgundy.  Scoff  on,  vile  fiend,  and  shameless  courtezan  ! 
I  trust,  ere  long,  to  choke  thee  with  thy  own. 
And  make  thee  curse  the  harvest  of  that  corn. 

King  Henry  VI,  Part  1,  Act  iii.  Scene  2. 

— his  chin  new  reap'd 
Show'd  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home. 

King  Henry  IV,  Part  1,  Act  i.  Scene  3. 

He  that  earsf  my  land,  spares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to 
inn  J  the  crop.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  i.  Scene  3. 

— let  them  go 
To  ear  the  lands  that  have  some  hope  to  grow. 

King  Richard  II,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 

As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  the  horse  his  curb,  and  the  faulcon  her 
bells,  so  man  hath  his  desires;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock 
would  be  nibbling.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iii,  Scene  3. 

— like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight. 
Or  like  a  lazy  thresher  with  a  flail. 

King  Henry  VI,  Part  3,  Act  ii,  Scene  1. 

*  Darnel  is  the  tares  of  Scripture,  and  the  evil  of  badly  weeded 
com  is  here  shown. 

t  He  who  tills  or  cultivates.  %  To  house  or  stack. 

2—2 
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at  my  farm 

I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail, 
Six  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls, 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  ii,  Scene  1. 

— forth  he  goes  ; 
Like  to  a  harvest-man  that's  task'd  to  mow. 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire.  Coriolanus,  Act  i,  Scene  3. 

Claudia.     I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 
Benedict.     Why  that's  spoken  like  an  honest 
drover  ;  so  they  sell  bullocks. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  ii.  Scene  1. 

God  sends  a  curst  cow  short  horns ;  but  to  a  cow  too  curst  he 
sends  none.  Idem,  idem. 

Like  youthful  steers  unyok'd. 

King  Henry  I F,  Part  2,  Act  iv,  Scene  2. 

The  earth's  a  thief, 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
From  general  excrement. 

Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv,  Scene  3. 

Kingdoms  are  clay ;  our  dungy  earth  alike, 
Feeds  beast  and  man. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  i,  Scene  L 

— When  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest. 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man. 

Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 

With  words  more  sweet  and  yet  more  dangerous 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honeystalks  to  sheep. 

Titus  Andronicus,  Act  iv,  Scene  4. 

Cattle  will  often  surfeit  with  clover  stalks,  which  contain  a 
sweet  juice,  and  die. 

An  you  draw  backwards  we'll  put  you 

In  the  fills.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  iii.  Scene  2. 

Thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin,  my  thill- 
horse,  has  on  his  tail.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  Scene  2. 

The  fills  are  the  shaft  of  the  cart  or  waggon,  and  the 
thill-horse  is  the  shaft  horse.  Fill  and  thill  arc  the  same; 
words  peculiar  to  the  farm  ;  in  which  category  Bohhin  may 
also  be  placed. 
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That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper. 

King  Lear,  Act  iv,  Scene  6. 

Men  and  boys  set  to  keep  birds  off  the  corn  are  often^  now 

a  days,  armed  with  guns  not  of  the  first  quality,  and  which 

they  use  not  as  sportsmen  do,  but  clumsily  ;  formerly,  bows 

and  arrows  were  used. 

Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  beggar, 
And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur  ^ 

King  Lear,  Act  iv,  Scene  6. 

The  "  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire,"  previously  quoted,  and 

''  a  farmer's  dog,"  while  taken  apart  from  the  general  mass 

of  country  imagery,  might  seem  nothing  remarkable ;  but 

"  a  chestnut  in  a  fire"  and  simply  "  a  dog''  would  probably 

have  been  written  by  other  poets ;  and  they  certainly  would 

have  sufficed  ;  but  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  what  was  in 

Shakespeare's  mind  when  he  thus  qualified,  as  it  were,  the 

chestnut  and  the  dog  ? 

Leontes.  —  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf, 
Are  all  call'd,  neat. 

—  How  now,  you  wanton  calf? 
Art  thou  my  calf? 
Mammillius.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leontes.  Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots  that  I  have, 
To  be  full  like  me. 

Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  Scene  2. 

And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall, 
The  better  cherish 'd,  still  the  nearer  death. 

King  Henry  iv,  Part  1,  Act  v,  Scene  2. 

Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  i,  Scene  1. 

The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  from  the  breeze,^ 
Than  from  the  tyger. 

Idem,  Act  i,  Scene  3. 

I  had  rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance. 

Idem,  Act  iii,  Scene  3. 

*  Breeze,  the  gad-fly,  Cotswold. 
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Here's  a  farmer  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of 
plenty.  Macbeth,  Act  i,  Scene  3. 

Conrade.  it  is  impossible  you  should  take 

true  root^  but  by  the  fair  weather  .that  you  make  yourself:  'tis 
needful  that  you  frame  the  seasons  for  your  own  harvest. 

Don  John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a  rose  in 
his  grace.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  i,  Scene  3. 

The  Second  Part  of  *^  King  Henry  lY^'  abounds  so  pro- 
fusely with  pictures  of  rural  life  and  with  sketches  so  illus- 
trative of  customs  exclusively  pertaining  to  the  farm-house, 
to  the  manor-house,  and  to  various  grades  of  society  in  the 
country,  that  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  avoid  concluding 
that  any  person  who  could  have  pourtrayed  so  faithfully  and 
so  minutely,  must  have  had  unusual  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation and  study.  In  all  the  scenes  in  which  Justice  Shallow 
figures,  peculiar  phases  of  country  life  and  manners  are  so 
wonderfully  drawn,  that  to  be  fully  understood,  a  country 
education  is  required,  such  as  we  can  but  also  believe  that 
Shakespeare  had  received.  In  the  second  scene.  Shallow  and 
Silence  meet  at  the  house  of  the  former,  in  Gloucestershire ; 
Shallow,  who  receives  his  cousin  cordially,  runs  riot  in  telling 
stories  of  his  early  life,  interspersed  with  reflections  on  the 
brevity  and  fleetness  of  human  life,  coupled  with  the  business 
and  worldly  concerns  of  the  day.  After  a  long  parade  of 
his  youthful  adventures  and  prowess,  he  exclaims  : — 

0,  the  mad  days  that  I  have  spent !  and  to  see  how  many  of 
mine  old  acquaintances  are  dead  ! 

Silence.  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

Shallow.  Certain,  'tis  certain  ;  very  sure,  very  sure  ;  death,  as 
the  Psalmist  saith,  is  common  to  all ;  all  shall  die.  How  a  good 
yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ? 

Silence.  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shallow.  Death  is  certain. — Is  old  Double  of  your  town  liv- 
ing still  ? 

Silence.  Dead  sir. 

Shallow.  Dead  ! — See,  see  ! — he  drew  a  good  bow  ;  and  dead  ! — 
he  shot  a  fine  shoot,  etc. — How  a  score  of  ewes  now  1 
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Silence.  Thereafter  as  they  be :  a  score  of  ewes  may  be  worth 
ten  pounds. 

Shallow.  And  is  old  Double  dead  ! 

Shallow,  anxious  to  receive  Sir  John  Falstaff  with  due 
honours,  is  somewhat  distracted  by  his  factotum,  Davy,  in- 
terposing matters  relating  to  the  farm,  and  to  the  magiste^ 
rial  oflSce.  On  Shallow's  ordering  the  cook  to  be  summoned, 
Davy  replies : — 

Marry,  sir,  thus;— those  precepts  cannot  be  served  :  and,  again, 
sir ; — shall  we  sow  the  headland  with  wheat  1 

Shallow.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  William  Cook  : — 
Are  there  no  young  pigeons  1 

Davy.  Yes,  sir. — Here  is  now  the  smith's  note  for  shoeing,  and 
plough -irons. 

Shallow.  Let  it  be  cast  and  paid. 

Davy.  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must  needs  be  had : 
and,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any  of  William's  wages  about  the 
sack  he  lost  the  other  day  at  Hinckley  fair  ? 

Shallow.  He  shall  answer  it : — Some  pigeons,  Davy  ;  a  couple 
of  short -legged  hens  ;  a  joint  of  mutton  ;  and  any  pretty  little  tiny 
kickshaws,  tell  William  Cook.     About  thy  business,  Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  William  Visor  of  Win- 
cot  against  Clement  Perks*  of  the  hill. 

Shallow.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against  that  Visor ; 
that  Visor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on  my  knowledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  your  worship,  that  he  is  a  knave,  sir  j  but,  yet, 
God  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should  have  some  countenance  at  his 
friend's  request,  etc. 

Nobler  subjects  may  be  pourtrayed,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  such  as  this  more  truly  and  vividly ;  and  even  if  there 
were  writers  who  could  approach  Shakespeare  in  his  grander 
walks,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  give  or  even  to  under- 


*  See  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Huntley's  "Glossary  of  the  Cots  wold 
Dialect,"  for  remarks  on  these  names,  and  on  the  traditions  that 
Shakespeare  passed  some  time  at  Dursley  :  they  accord  with  the 
opinion  I  have  expressed  in  relation  to  field  sports,  the  traditions 
of  Charlecote  Park,  and  the  lampoon. 
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stand  such  a  description  as  the  foregoing  and  other  rural 
scenes. 

The  banquet  concludes  with  a  sojourn  to  an  arbour  in  the 
Justice's  orchard  to  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  his  own 
grafting,  "  a  dish  of  carrawajs_,  and  so  forth  :"  when  there, 
Davy  brings  them  some  of  the  apples  called  "  Leather- 
coats/'* 

The  song  which  concludes  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost"  is  ex- 
quisitely rural,  a  multum  in  paruo  enshrinement  of  country 
scenery  and  life,  quite  beyond  the  power  of  any  poetic  urban 
genius  to  group  together  or  to  conceive  : — 

Spring.  When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight ; 
The  cuckoo  then  on  every  tree, 

Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he, 
Cuckoo ; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — 0  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear ! 

IL 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws ; 

And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks ; 
When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws ; 

*  Hogg,  in  "The  Apple  and  its  Varieties,"  (London,  1859), 
calls  Leather-coat  a  synonym  of  the  Royal  Russet,  which,  he  says, 
is  mentioned  by  Lawson  so  early  as  1597 ;  but  Mr.  Rivers  remem- 
bers two  apple  trees  at  Sawbridgeworth  planted  by  his  great  great 
grandfather,  about  1730,  which  had  been  brought  from  Berkshire, 
and  were  called  "  Berkshire  Leather-coats ;"  the  exquisite  flavour  of 
this  fruit  to  him,  as  a  boy,  he  well  recollects.  He  thinks  the  proper 
name  may  have  been  Brown  Joan.  There  was  grown  in  the  West 
of  England,  and  probably  it  is  yet  cultivated  there,  a  cider  apple 
called  Leathercoat.  "  Carraways"  were,  probably,  caraway  comfits. 
Gerarde  says,  "  The  root  may  be  sodden,  and  eaten  as  the  parsnip 
or  carrot  is.  The  seeds,  confected  or  made  with  sugar  into  comfits, 
are  very  good  for  the  stomake ;  they  helpe  digestion,  etc."  The 
practice  of  putting  caraway  seeds  into  cakes  which  were  used  with 
ale  in  farm  houses  at  certain  festivals. is  of  very  old  date. 
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And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks ; 
The  cuckoo  then,  etc. 
III. 
Winter.  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail ; 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail ; 
When  blood  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  be  foul ; 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
To-who ; 
Tu-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

IV. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 

x\nd  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw  ; 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow  ; 
And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw  ; 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl ; 
Then  nightly  sings,  etc. 

Nothing  in  nature  is  more  beautiful  than  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  meadowland  in  the  spring  time,  when  covered  with 
yellow  and  white  flowers,  conspicuous  among  which  are 
"  lady-smock'^  {cardamine  pratensis),  crowfoot,  {ranunculus), 
cowslip  and  oxlip  (primula  veris).  In  our  poet's  time  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  must  have  included 
more  meadow  or  grazing  land  than  it  does  now ;  but  at  the 
present  day  the  meadows  form  an  important  feature  in  the 
scenery.  The  "  lady-smock  "  is  said  to  take  its  name  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  pendulous  white  flowers  to  little 
smocks  hung  out  to  dry,*  '^when  maidens  bleach  their  sum- 
mer smocks."  In  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas  the  picture 
of  Winter  will  be  recognised  in  its  full  truthful  colouring, 
by  all  who  are  country-born  and  bred  :  the  shepherd  and 
huntsman  blowing  their  finger  nails  ;  the  man  of  all-work 
carrying  logs  of  wood  into  the  hall  for  firing  ;  the  milkmaid 


*  "Popular  Names  of  British  Plants,"  by  R.  C.  A.  Prior,  M.D. 
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with  the  recently  warm  milk  frozen  (a  rarer  sight) ;  the 
icicles  hanging  from  the  eves,  and  the  roads  foul  from  rain, 
and  fouler  from  thaws  after  a  long  frost ;  the  whistling  of 
the  wind ;  the  birds  brooding  in  the  snow ;  and,  a  relief  to 
the  horrors  of  the  season,  Joan  keeling  the  hot  pot,  and  the 
crab-apples  hissing  in  the  bowl.  Crab-apples  (often  men- 
tioned) abound  around  Stratford-upon-Avon  ;  and,  I  was 
informed,  they  there  continue  to  form  a  festive  dish  as  in 
Shakespeare's  time.* 

The  ''  Midsummer-Night's  Dream''  contains  so  many 
allusions  to  habits,  customs,  and  sports  essentially  rural,  to 
flowers  and  pastoral  scenery,  that  it  forcibly  exemplifies  a 
mind  deeply  impressed  by  country  life.  The  Fairy  and 
Puck,  Act  ii.  Scene  1  : — 

Puch.  How  now,  spirit !  whither  wander  you  ? 
Fairy.    Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  briar. 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire  , 
I  do  wander  everywhere, 
Swifter  than  the  moones  sphere  ; 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen. 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green  : 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be  ; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours  : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here  ; 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
***** 

Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Call'd  Robin  Good-fellow  :  are  you  not  he. 
That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 
Skim  milk  ;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern  ; 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  churn  ; 
And  sometimes  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm  ; 


*  See  "  Remarks  on  Shakespeare,  his  Birthplace,  etc.,"  p.  8. 
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Mislead  night  wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ^ 

Puck.  Thou  speak' st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean -fed  horse  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal ; 
And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ;  etc. 

The  next  scene  is  crowded  with  rural  imager3^ 

Titania.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy  : 
And  never  since  the  early  summer's  spring. 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  by  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea. 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our  sport. 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs ;  which  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continients  : 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain  ; 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ;  and  the  green  corn 
Hath  rotted,  ere  his  youth  attain'd  a  beard  ; 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field  ; 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock ; 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  fill'd  up  with  mud ; 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable  : 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here ; 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest : — 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 
That  rheumatick  diseases  do  abound  : 
And  through  this  temperature,  we  see 
The  seasons  alter  :  hoary -headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 
And  on  old  Hyems'  chin,  and  icy  crown, 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery  set.     The  spring,  the  summer. 
The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries ;  and  the  mazed  world. 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  w^hich  is  which  ; 
And  this  same  progeny  of  evil  comes 
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From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension. 

***** 

Oheron.  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows  ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  lush  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine,  etc. 
Scene  3. 

Titania.  Come,  now  for  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  song ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence  ; 
Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk -rose  buds  ; 
Some  war  with  rear-mice*  for  their  leathern  wings 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits. 

Passages  abound  which  contain  most  remarkable  evidence 

of  Shakespeave^s   knowledge   of  wild   plants  and  flowers. 

They  are  always  introduced  appropriately,  and  springing 

freely    from    a   mind    well    stored;    often    with    touching 

eflFect,  as  in  the  mouth  of  Ophelia,  in  '^  Hamlet,"  Act  iv. 

Scene  7 : — 

There's  rosemary ;  that's  for  remembrance ;  pray  you,  love, 
remember :  and  there  is  pansies  ;  that's  for  thoughts  :  there's 
fennel  for  you,  and  columbines  : — there's  rue  for  you  ;  and  here's 
some  for  me  : — we  call  it  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays  :  you  may  wear 
your  rue  with  a  diiference. — There's  a  daisy  : — I  would  give  you 
violets ;  but  they  withered  when  my  father  died. 

And  the  Queen  in  relating  Ophelia^ s  death  : — 

There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  the  brook, 

That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  ; 

Therewith  fantastick  garlands  did  she  make 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples, 

That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them. 

*  A  rear-mouse  is  a  bat ;  not  so  called,  as  Chalmers  supposes, 
"  because  it  rears  itself  from  the  ground  by  the  aid  of  wings  ;"  but 
because  rear  may  denote  evening,  the  rear  of  the  day,  when  the 
bat  appears  on  the  wing  to  seek  flies,  gnats,  and  moths.  Or, 
more  probably,  because  hrere-mus  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word,  from 
hreraUy  to  move,  agitate,  raise,  in  which  sense  it  may  be  the  sauie 
with  Jlitte7'-mouse  (fluttering-mouse),  another  synonym  of  the  bat. 
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Cordelia  in  describing  Lear  in  his  madness  : — 

Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds, 

With  harlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 

Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 

In  our  sustaining  com — 

Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field. 

King  Lear,  Act  iv,  Scene  4. 

*^  King  Lear"  presents  pictures  of  country  life  so  vigor- 
ously sketched  that  they  evince  a  knowledge  beyond  what 
reading  could  give ;  a  peculiar  tuition  acquired  only  by  long 
attentive  thought  in  and  among  the  scenes  themselves. 
Take  a  few  selections  from  many  : — 

The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosema,ry  : 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms. 
Poor  pelting  villages,  sheep-cotes,  and  mills, 
Sometime  with  lunatick  bans,  sometime  with  prayers. 
Enforce  their  charity.  Act  ii.  Scene  3. 

Fool.  Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly  that  way. 

Idem,  Scene  4. 

The  character  of  Edgar  disguised  as  a  madman  could 
hardly  have  been  drawn,  as  Shakespeare  draws  it^  but  by 
one  to  whom  country  customs  and  superstitions  were  well 
known  :  "  Poor  Tom^  whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through 
fire  and  through  flame;  through  ford  and  whirlpool,  over 
bog  and  quagmire;  that  hath  laid  knives  under  his  pillow, and 
halters  in  his  pew  ;  set  ratsbane  by  his  porridge  ;  made  him 
proud  of  heart,  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  horse  over  four- 
inched  bridges Poor  Tom,  that  eats  the  swimming 

frog,  the  toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt,  and  the  water- 
newt;  that  in  the  fury  of  his  heart,  when  the  foul  fiend 
rages,  eats  cow-dung  for  sallets ;  swallows  the  old  rat,  and 
the  ditch  dog;   drinks  the  green  mantle   of  the   standing 
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pool  j*  who  is  whipped  from  tything  to  tything,  and  stocked, 
punished,  and  imprisoned." — Act  iii.  Scene  4. 

Note  Edgar^s  apostrophe  to  the  imaginary  dogs  when  Lear, 
in  his  madness,  fancies  his  own  Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet- 
heart have  turned  against  him  : — 

Avaunt  you  curs  ! 
Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound  or  spaniel,  i)rach  or  lym ; 
Or  bobtail-tyke,  or  trundle -tail. 

Idem^  Scene  6. 

And  Macbeth's  reply  to  the  Murderer's  remark,  "  we  are 

men.'' 

Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men  ; 
As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Sloughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  classed, 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs  :  the  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 
The  house-keeper,  the  hunters,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  clos'd. 

Macbeth,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 

Field  sports  form  another  and  rather  prominent  feature 
in  the  rural  life  of  our  great  poet,  from  hunting,  coursing, 
falconry,  and  fishing,  ensnaring  of  small  birds,  rabbit  catch- 
ing, to  bear-baiting,  and  cock-fighting ;  but  nowhere  do  we 
find  the  least  token  of  tolerating  thoughtless  cruelty ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  feeling  of  mercy  pervades  the  whole.  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  in  early 
life  Shakespeare  was  mixed  up  with  some  hunting  ad- 
venture which  brought  him  before  the  justice-seat  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy ;  and  I  believe  he  penned  the  well-known 
lampoon  attributed  to  him  j  which,  indeed,  could  hardly 
have  been  written  by  any  one  else  in  the  district  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, f 

*  See  "  Remarks  on  Shakespeare,  his  Birthplace,  etc.,"  p.  7. 
t  See  the  same,  p.  10. 
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Theseus.  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester  ; — 
For  now  our  observation  is  perform 'd  : 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day. 
My  love  shall  hear  the  musick  of  the  hounds ; 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley  ;  go  : — 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester  : — 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hippolyta.  I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once. 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta  ;  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry  :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

Theseus.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded  ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-kneed  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit  j  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells. 
Each  under  each. 

Midsummer  NigMs  Dream,  Act  iv,  Scene  1. 

How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?      I  heard  say  he  was 
outrun  on  Cotsale. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  i.  Scene  1. 

Lord.  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds. 
Brach  Merriman  ;  the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd  ; 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach. 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  corner,  in  the  coldest  fault ! 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pounds. 

Huntsman.  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  ray  lord ; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  toss  ; 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent : 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool ;  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  with  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all ; 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  i.  Scene  1. 

Every  one  who  has  mixed  with  hunters  has  heard  conver- 
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sation  identical  with  this  :  it  is  a  true  specimen  of  a  dialogue 
such  as  is  ever  occurring  in  the  sequel  to  a  day's  hunting. 

Tranio.  0,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his  greyhound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Petruchio.  A  good  swift  simile,  but  somewhat  currish. 

Tranio.  'Tis  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself; 
'Tis  thought  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Idem,  Act  v,  Scene  2. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start. 

King  Henry  V,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 

Before  the  game's  a  foot,  thou  still  lets't  slip. 

King  Henry  IV,  Part  1,  Act  i.  Scene  3. 

Edward  and  Richard  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds. 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight, 
With  fiery  eyes,  etc. 

King  Henry  VI,  Part  3,  Act  ii,  Scene  5. 

Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's  mouth. 

It  catches.  Hamlet,  Act  v,  Scene  2. 

Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash, 
To  let  him  slip  at  will. 

Goriolanus,  Act  i.  Scene  6. 

What  I  was,  I  am  : 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back  :  not  following 
My  leash  unwillingly. 

Winter^s  Tale,  Act  iv,  Scene  3. 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash* 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
I'll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip. 

Othello,  Act  ii.  Scene  1. 

I  do  follow  here  in  the  chase,  not  like  a  hound  that  hunts  ;  but 
one  that  fills  up  the  cry. 

Idem,  Act  ii.  Scene  3. 

Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt. 

As  You  Like  It,  Act  iv.  Scene  3. 


*  A  word  used  by  hunters,  signifying  to  check.     See  **  Nares' 
Glossary." 
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—  Siieli  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of 
good  counsel  the  cripple. 

Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  i,  Scene  2. 

Sir  Toby.  — ^he  is  now  at  a  cold  scent. 

Fabian.  Sowter  will  cry  upon  it  for  all  this,  though  it  be  as 
rank  as  a  fox. 

Tivelfth  Nighty  Act  ii,  Scene  5. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry ! 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs. 

Hamlet,  Act  iv.  Scene  o. 

A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry  foot  well. 

Comedy  of  Errors^  Act  iv,  Scene  2. 

—  If  I  fly,  Marcus, 
Halloo  me  like  a  hare. 

CoriolanuSj  Act  i,  Scene  8. 

The  Cotswold  Hills,  like  all  high,  open^  and  dry  land,  are 
well  suited  for  coursing ;  and  matches,  were,  no  doubt,  made 
there,  time  out  of  mind.  In  the  time  of  James  I,  Warton 
states  that  games  and  sports  were  instituted  on  the  Cotswold 
Hills  by  a  public-spirited  attorney  of  Barton-on-the-Heath. 

The  wounded  stag  is  exquisitely  pictured  in  *'As  You 
Like  It.^^  The  reflections^  while  they  spring  from  a  mind 
well  acquainted  with  the  world,  show  also  an  intimacy  with 
the  sport  of  deer-hunting,  but  without  sympathy  with  it. 

Duhe,  sen.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, — 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads. 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1st  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jacques  grieves  at  that : 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  roots  peep  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  scqucster'd  stag. 
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That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish  ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord, 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting  ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase  ;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jacques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Buke^  sen.  But  what  said  Jacques  1 

Did  he  not  moralise  this  spectacle  1 

1st  Lord.  0,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream  : 
"  Poor  deer,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  wordlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much  !"  Then,  being  alone. 
Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends  : 
"  'Tis  right,"  quoth  he ;  "  this  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company  :"  anon,  a  careless  herd. 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him  :  "  Ay,"  quoth  Jacques, 
"  Sweep  on,  j^ou  fat  and  greasy  citizens  ; 
'Tis  just  the  fashion  :  wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ?" 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court, 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life  :  swearing  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants ;  and  what's  worse, 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up. 
In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling  place. 

Act  ii,  Scene  1. 
— Where  is  the  bush 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in  ? 

Love's  Labour's  Lost^  Act  iv,  Scene  1 . 

I  will  have  a  recheat*  winded  in  my  forehead. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  i.  Scene  1. 

Antony.  — Here  wast  thou  bay'd  brave  hart ; 

Here  didst  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil ;  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe. 
0  world  !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 


A  term  used  in  hunting.      See  Nares. 
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How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes, 

Dost  thou  here  lie  !  Julius  Ocesavy  Act  ii.  Scene  1. 

These  details  and  allusions  reveal  an  acquaintance  with 
deer-hunting  far  more  intimate  than  could  have  been  ac- 
quired by  books  ;  and,  as  before  mentioned,  they  have  some 
weight  in  relation  to  the  tradition  respecting  tlie  youthful 
poet's  adventures  in  Charlecote  Park. 

Like  the  wounded  deer,  most  injured  animals  seek  se- 
clusion : — 

Benedick  Alas  !  poor  hurt  fowl !  Now  will  he  creep  into  sedges. 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing^  Act  ii,  Scene  1. 

Hawking,  a  sport  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  is  continually 
drawn  upon  by  Shakespeare  for  similes :  as  the  terms  for- 
merly used  are  now,  together  with  the  sport,  obsolete,  they 
are  dijfficult  to  be  understood  fully ;  except  when  given  with 
notes  and  explanations. 

The  First  Scene  of  the  Second  Act  of  King  Henry  VI, 
Part  2,  opens  with  the  Court  hawking  at  Saint  Alban's  : — 

Q.  Margaret.  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the  brook,''^ 
I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day  j 
Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high ; 
And,  ten  to  one  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out. 

K.  Henry.  But  what  a  point,  my  lord  your  falcon  made ; 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest !  — 
To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works  ! 
Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high. 

Siiffolk.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty, 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well  j 
They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft. 
And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's  pitch. 

Gloster.  My  lord,  'tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

***** 

Cardinal.  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth ;  thine  eyes  and  thoughts 
Beat  on  a  crown.t 

*  Hawking  at  water-fowl. 

t  Chalmers  says,  "To  heat  is  a  term  in  falconry,  signifying 
to  flutter," 

3—2 
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My  falcon  now  is  sharp  ;  and  passing  empty ; 
And  till  she  stoop  she  must  not  be  full  gorg'd, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites, 
That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv,  Scene  1 . 

In  the  next  scene  of  this  play  Bianca  is  termed  :— "  This 
proud  disdainful  haggard.^' 

This  quarry  cries  on  havock.  Hamlet,  Act  v,  Scene  2. 

— :If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings 
I'd  whistle  her  off;  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune. 

Othello,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 

— Like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye. 

Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  Scene  1 . 

Her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 

As  confident,  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird. 

King  Richard  II,  Act  i,  Scene  3. 

— 0,  for  a  falconer's  voice. 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle*  back  again. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii,  Scene  2. 

Come,  civil  night, — 
Hood  my  unmann'd  blood  batingt  in  my  cheek. 

Idem,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 

A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  killed. 

Macbeth,  Act  ii,  Scene  4. 


*  Tassel-Gentle  is  the  male  of  the  goss-hawk,  properly  tiercel ; 
supposed  to  be  called  gentle  from  its  docile  and  tractable  dispo- 
sition.— Nares. 

t  Bating,  signifies  fluttering  the  wings. 
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I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw.* 

Hamlet,  Act  ii,  Scene  2. 

How  now,  my  eyas-musket  !t  what  news  with  you? 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ,  Act  iii,  Scene  3. 

—  let  his  grace  go  forward, 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  J  like  larks. 

King  Henry  YIII^  Act  iii.  Scene  2. 

The  habits  of  the  fox,  and  fox-hunting,  contribute  their 
share  towards  the  picturing"  of  rural  life  ;  as^ — 

—  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox  ; 

Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherished  and  lock'd  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 

King  Henry  IV,  PaH  1,  Act  v.  Scene  2. 

—  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in  a  drawn  fox. 

Idem,  idem,  SceuQ  3. 

I  warrant  we'll  unkennel  the  fox  : 
Let  me  stop  this  way  first : — so  now  uncape. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  iii,  Scene  3. 

This  can  be  well  understood  by  fox-hunters  :  to  ^mcapc,  a 
word  possibly  not  yet  obsolete,  must  mean  to  unearth  or 
dig  out. 

He  would  so — and  then  go  bat-fowling. 

The  Temj^est,  Act  iv.  Scene  I. 

Taking  birds  by  night  in  hand-nets.     Gotswold  dialect 

—  Springes  to  catch  woodcocks. 

Hamlet,  Act  i.  Scene  3. 

—  as  a  w^oodcock  to  my  own  springe. 

Idem,  Act  V,  Scene  2. 

*  A  proverbial  expression ;  hand-saw  is  a  corruption  of  "  hern- 
shaw,"  a  heron. 

t  Eyas-mushet  is  a  young  hawk. 

X  Chalmers  remarks : — "  It  is  well  knowm  that  the  hat  of  a 
cardinal  is  scarlet ;  and  that  one  of  the  methods  of  daring  larks 
was  by  small  mirrors  fastened  on  scarlet  cloths,  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  these  birds  while  the  fowler  drew  his  net  over 
them. 
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Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii,  Scene  5. 

The  catching  of  woodcocks  is  elsewhere  alluded  to.  In 
Shakespeare's  days  these  birds  of  passage  were  far  more 
numerous  than  they  are  now ;  draining,  and  the  cutting  and 
grubbing  of  copses  and  covers  have  rendered  them  compa- 
ratively scarce. 

When  they  him  spy, 
As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye ; 
Or  russet-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort, 
Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report 
Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky. 

Midsummer -Night's  Dream,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 

Fishing : 

Bait  the  hook  well ;  this  fish  will  bite. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  ii.  Scene  3. 

Ursula.     The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream. 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait. 

Idem,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 

Here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught  by  tickling. 

Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii,  Scene  3, 

— threw  out- his  angle  for  my  proper  life. 

Hamlet,  Act  v,  Scene  2. 

I  fear  the  angle  that  plucks  our  son  thither. 

Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  Scene  1. 

One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and  that  which  angled  for 
mine  eye  (caught  the  water,  though  not  the  fish,)  was,  etc. 

Idem,  Act  v.  Scene  2. 

If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  see  no  reason,  in 
the  law  of  nature,  but  I  may  snap  at  him. 

King  Henry  IV,  Part  2,  Act  iii.  Scene  2. 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth. 

Hamlet,  Act  ii.  Scene  1. 

But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait, 
For  this  fool's  gudgeon — this  opinion. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  Scene  1. 
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The  catching  of  small  birds  by  bird-lime  is  often  alluded 

to,  as — 

Madam,  myself  have  lim'd  a  bash  for  her 
And  placed  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  the  lays, 
And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 

King  Henri/  VI,  Fart  2,  Act  i,  Scene  1. 

She's  lim'd,  I  warrant  you  ;  we  have  caught  her,  madam  ! 

Muck  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 

You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 

Cock-fighting  : 

His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  ii,  Scene  3. 

No  cock  of  mine ;  you  crow  too  like  a  craven. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  ii,  Scene  1. 

Bear-baiting,  another  popular  and,  in  every  respect,  brutal 
pastime  of  the  middle  ages,  was  looked  forward  to  with  de- 
light, both  in  towns  and  in  villages.  Slender  asks  Anne 
Page,  ''Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so  ?  Be  there  bears  in  the 
town  V  She  replies  :  '^  I  think  there  are,  sir ;  I  heard 
them  talked  of.''  This  type  of  the  young  country  gentle- 
man of  the  day,  who,  by  his  own  account,  was  *'  not  alto- 
gether an  ass,''  becomes  eloquent  : — 

I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon  quarrel  at  it  as  any 
man  in  England.  You  are  afraid  if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you 
not  ]  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now.  I  have  seen  Sackerson 
loose  twenty  times ;  and  have  taken  him  by  the  chain  ;  but,  I 
warrant  you,  the  women  have  so  cried  and  shriek'd  at  it  that  it 
.pass'd,— but  women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  them.  They  are  very 
ill-favoured  rough  things.* 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  i.  Scene  1. 

*  A  concourse  of  children  and  the  barking  of  dogs  drew  my 
attention,  not  long  since,  to  three  muzzled  bears  passing  through 
Strood,  when  I  thought  of  Master  Slender's  inquiry  of  Anne  Page. 
I  forgot  to  interrogate  the  bearherd  on  the  destiny  of  the  animals. 
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They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake  ;  I  cannot  fly  ; 
But  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course. 

Macbeth,  Act  iv,  Scene  2. 

I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the  course.* 

Ki7ig  Lear,  Act  iii,  Scene  7. 

And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  seal'd  up. 

King  John,  Act  ii.  Scene  1 . 

York.  Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears, 
That,  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains. 
They  may  astonish  these  fell  lurking  curs ; 
Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 

Clifford.  Are  these  thy  bears  !  we'll  bait  thy  bears  to  death. 
And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains, 
If  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place. 

Bichard.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweaning  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld  ; 
Who,  being  suffer'd  with  the  bear's  fell  paw, 
Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cried ; 
And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 
If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  lord  Warwick. 

King  Henry  VI,  Fart  1,  Act  v,  Scene  1. 

Methought,  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop, 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat : 
Or  as  a  bear,  encompass'd  round  with  dogs  ; 
Who  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them  cry, 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 

King  Henry  VI,  Fart  3,  Act  iii.  Scene  1. 

The  dastardly  vice  of  bird^g-nesting  is  more  than  once  in- 
directly condemned  : — 

Hon  Pedro.  To  be  whipped  ?     What's  his  fault  ? 

Beatrice.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  school-boy  ; '  who  being 
overjoy'd  with  finding  a  bird's  ne&t,  shows  it  his  companion,  and 
he  steals  it. 

Much  A  do  A  bout  Nothing,  Act  ii,  Scene  1 . 

Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young  ; 
And  1  hough  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes, 
Yet,  in  protection  to  their  tender  ones. 


The  attack  of  the  dog's. 
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Who  hath  not  seen  them  (even  with  their  wings, 
Which  sometime  they  have  used  with  fearful  flight), 
Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  into  their  nest, 
Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence. 

King  Henry  VI y  Part  3,  Act  ii,  Scene  2. 

The  cuckoo  whicli  acts  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  song 
of  Spring,  before  quoted,  receives  further  notice  : — 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. 

King  Lear,  Act  i,  Scene  4. 

And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  us'd  us  so 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 

Useth  the  sparrow  :  did  oppress  our  nest ; 

Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk, 

That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight 

For  fear  of  swallowing ;  but  with  nimble  wing 

AVe  were  enforc'd,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly 

Out  of  your  sight  ! 

King  Henry  IV,  Part  1,  Act  v,  Scene  1. 

The  cuckoo,  being  unfitted  for  incubation,  deposits  her 
G^g  in  the  nest  of  another  bird,  usually  the  hedge-sparrow, 
the  young  of  which  are  eventually  ejected  by  the  cuckoo, 
which  monopolises  the  entire  nest.  It  is  again  taken  as  a 
simile  for  an  invader  of  another's  property  : — 

Pompey.  At  land,  indeed, 

Thou  dost  o'er-count  me  of  my  father's  house ; 
But,  since  the  cuckoo,  builds  not  for  himself, 
Kemain  in't  as  thou  mayst. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  ii,  Scene  6. 

There  are  almost  numberless  passages,  not  perhaps  indi- 
vidually striking ;  but  which,  taken  collectively,  show  more 
than  common  familiarity  with  the  country,  its  vegetable  and 
animal  productions,  its  customs  and  general  life  ; 

—  pinch  the  maids  as  Hue  as  bilberry. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  v,  Scene  5. 

contains  a  simile  which  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  poet 
who  had  not  been  where  bilberries  grow  ;  and  who  seeing 
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them  had  not  been  impressed  by  their  peculiar  colour.  "■  As 
red  as  a  rose,"  ^'  as  pale  as  a  primrose/'  and  similar  com- 
parisons would  be  ready  at  hand  for  every  poet ;  but  the 
bilberry  belongs  exclusively  to  out-of-the-way  rural  districts, 
and  is,  comparatively,  of  rare  occurrence. 

As  quarrellous  as  the  weasel. 

Cymheliney  Act  iii,  Scene  3. 

A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen, 
As  you  are  toss'd  with. 

King  Henry  /F,  Part  1,  Act  ii,  Scene  3. 

is  another  remarkable  simile,  for  weasels  are  by  no  means 

seen  every  day,   even  in  their  natural  haunts.     Chalmers 

says,  "  this  character  of  the  animal  is  not  warranted  by 

naturalists  '!^  but  the  little  creature,  though  easily  tamed,  is 

extremely  pugnacious,  and  is  ever  ready  to  attack  animals 

larger  than  itself     Shakespeare,  therefore,  who  doubtless 

knew  its  habits  well,  was  quite  justified  in  thus  designating 

the  weasel.     Long  before  his  time  we  find  a  similar  epithet 

applied  to  it.* 

Like  a  full  acorn'd  boar,  a  German  one. 

Cymheline,  Act  ii,  Scene  5. 

Acorns  are  a  common  food  for  swine  everywhere.     In  the 

neighbourhood  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  autumn  of 

1868,  I  noticed  many  country  people  picking  up  acorns 

along  the  road  sides  for  the  feeding  of  pigs ;  but  I  am  not 

sure  that  the  above-quoted  line  then  occurred  to  me. 

Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave, 
Who,  being  looked  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

This  water-fowl,  called  also  dab-chick,  is  common  to  sedgy 

*  Ther  wer  three  angry,  three  angry  ther  wer ; 
A  wasp,  a  wesyll,  and  a  woman. 
"Song  and  Carols,"   15th  century,  p.  3,  edited  for  the  Percy 
Society,  by  T.  Wright,  1847. 
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ponds  and  rivers ;  and  must  have  constantly  met  the  eye  of 

Shakespeare  in  his  youthful  rambles. 

The  following  passage  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  ot 

bees  and  pigeons  : — 

So  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome  stench, 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away. 

King  Henry  VI j  Fart  1,  Act  i.  Scene  5. 

—  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 

The  virtuous  sweets ; 

Our  thighs  pack'd  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey. 

We  bring  it  to  the  hive  ;  and  like  the  bees, 

Are  murder'd  for  our  pains. 

I{ing  Henri/  /F,  Fart  2,  Act  iv,  Scene  4. 

Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  1,  Scene  2. 

Bees  are  here  more  fully  described : — 

—  So  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatures,  that  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
'  The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts  : 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  Summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor  : 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold  ; 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey; 
The  poor  mechanick  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad-ey'd  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.       King  Henry  V,  Act  i.  Scene  2. 

What  homely  and  rustic  metaphors  are  used  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  : — 

Rosalind.  0,  how  full  of  briars  is  this  working-day  world ! 
Celia.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in  holiday 
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foolery ;  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths  our  very  petticoats 
will  catch  them.  As  You  Like  Ity  Act  i,  Scene  3. 

—  like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood, 
That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  by  the  thorns ; 
Seeing  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way ; 
Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air ; 
But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out. 

Ki7ic^  Hemy  VI,  Part  3,  Act  iii,  Scene  3. 

Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake, 
That  virtue  must  go  through. 

King  Henry  VIII,  Act  i,  Scene  2. 

Some  run  through  brakes  of  vice. 

Measure  for  Measilre,  Act  ii,  Scene  1. 

In  King  Henry  VI,  Part  3,  Act  ii.  Scene  5,  Shakespeare 
has  drawn  largely  on  his  acquaintance  with  rural  life  in  the 
speech  of  King  Henry  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and 
horrors  of  a  battle,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  quietude  and 
peacefulness  of  pastoral  life  : — 

This  battle  fares  like  to  the  raornhig's  war. 
When  djdng  clouds  contend  with  growing  Hglit ; 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day,  nor  night. 

***** 

0,  God  !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life, 

To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 

To  sit  upon  a  hill  as  I  do  now  ; 

To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 

Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run ; 

How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete  : 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day  ; 

How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year ; 

How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times : 

So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate  ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young  ; 

So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean  ; 

So  many  days  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece  : 
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So  minutes,  hours,  da3's,  weeks,  months,  and  years, 

Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

Ah  !  what  a  life  were  this  !  how  sweet !  how  lovely  ! 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 

Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 

To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  1 

O,  yes  it  doth ;  a  thousand-fold  it  doth. 

And  to  conclude, — the  shepherd's  homely  curds. 

His  thin  cold  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle. 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  dehcates, 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup. 

His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 

When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

''  As  You  Like  It/^  heretofore  referred  to,  is  full  of  pas- 
toral sketches,,  as  : — 

—  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze  ; 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality  : 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed. 
Are  now  on  sale,  and  at  our  sheepcote  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on,  etc.  Act  ii.  Scene  4. 

Touchstone,  in  the  same  Act  and  Scene,  says  : — 

I  remember  when  I  was  in  love  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone, 
and  bid  him  take  that  for  coming  anight  to  Jane  Smile  :  and  I  re- 
member the  kissing  of  her  batlet  ;*  and  the  cows  dugs  that  her 
pretty  chopp'd  hands  had  milk'd  :  and  I  remember  the  wooing  of 
a  peascodt  instead  of  her,  from  which  I  took  two  cods  ;  and,  giving 
her  them  again,  said  with  weeping  tears,  wear  these  fo?'  my  sake. 

The  Masque  in  the  "  Tempest/^  Act  iv.  Scene  1,  affords 


*  The  wooden  implement  with  which  coarse  linen  and  clothes 
are  beaten  by  washerwomen. 

t  For  "  Poascod  Wooing"  see  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities. 
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a  good  example  of  the  easy  and  redundant  manner  in  which 
Shakespeare  pours  forth  rural  pictures  and  scenery  from  a 
richly  stored  mind  : — 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease  ; 
The  turfy  mountains  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover  them  to  keep ; 
Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brims, 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns  ;  and  thy  broom  groves, 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn  ;  thy  pale-clipt  vineyard  ; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  sterile,  and  rocky-hard, 
Which  thou  thyself  dost  air. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy's  speech  after  the  war  is  almost 
wholly  filled  with  illustrations  from  nature,  which  rise 
spontaneously  and  copiously  to  the  poet's  mind. 

What  rub,  or  what  impediment  there  is. 

Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  peace. 

Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births, 

Should  not  in  this  blest  garden  of  the  world. 

Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage ; 

Alas  I  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chased  ; 

And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  in  heaps, 

CoiTupting  in  its  own  fertility. 

Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 

Unpruned  dies  :  her  hedges  even  pleached, 

Like  prisoners  wildly  over-grown  with  hair, 

Put  forth  disorder' d  twigs  :  her  fallow  leas, 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 

Doth  root  upon  ;  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 

That  should  deracinate  such  savagerj^ : 

The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 

The  freckled  cowslip,  burnet,  and  green  clover, 

Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected  rank, 

Conceives  by  idleness  ;  and  nothing  teems, 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs, 

Losing  both  beauty  and  fertility  ; 

And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges, 

Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness  ; 

Fiven  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children, 
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Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time, 
The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country. 

King  Henry  F,  Act  v,  Scene  2. 

How  many  eat  their  daily  bread  without  any  notion  of  how 
it  is  made  !  How  few  know  the  processes  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  wheat  into  the  loaf  ready  for  the  table  !  The 
business  of  the  baker  is  not  needed  to  be  understood  by 
people  living  in  towns ;  but  necessity  demands  that  in  farm- 
houses the  art  be  one  of  the  foremost  for  the  daily  re- 
quirements of  the  household.  Here  is  evidence  of  seeing, 
noticing,  and  remembering  all  the  details  :— 

Fandarus.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this  :  for  my  part, 
I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  no  further.  He  that  will  have  a  cake 
out  of  the  wheat,  must  tarry  the  baking. 

Troilus.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pandarus.  Ay,  the  grinding  ;  but  you  must  tarry  the  bolting.* 

Troilus.  Have  I  not  tarried  1 

Pandarus.  Ay,  the  bolting  ;  but  you  must  tarry  the  leavening. 

Troilus.  Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pandarus.  Ay,  to  the  leavening ;  but  here's  yet  in  the  word — 
hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of  the  cake,  the  heating  of  the 
oven,  and  the  baking  ;  nay,  you  must  stay  the  cooling,  too,  or  you 
may  chance  to  burn  your  lips. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  i,  Scene  1. 

—  ill  school'd, 
In  bolted  language,  meal  and  bran  together, 
He  throws  without  distinction. 

Coriolanus,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 

The  bolting-hutch  of  beastliness. 

King  Henri/  /F,  Part  1,  Act  ii,  Scene  4. 

I  have,  as  much  as  possible,  confined  my  selections  to 
passages  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  object  of  my  re- 
marks ;  but  there  are  many  more  which  show  great    and 


*  Bolting — the  sifting.      The  w^ord  is  not  yet  obsolete  in  the 
middle  and  northern  counties. 
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compreliGnsive  acquaintance  with  natui^e,  as  in  the  soliloquy 
of  Friar  Laurence  : — 

Now  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 

The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 

I  must  up-fill  this  osier  cage  of  ours, 

With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 

The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb  ; 

What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb  : 

And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 

We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find  ; 

Many  for  many  virtues  excellent. 

None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different. 

0,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  lies 

In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities : 

For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 

But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give  ; 

Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strain'd  from  that  fair  use. 

Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  : 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied  ; 

And  vice  sometime's  by  action  dignified. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 

Poison  hath  residence,  and  med'cine  power  ; 

For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each  part ; 

Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 

Two  such  op2Josed  foes  encamp  them  still, 

In  man,  as  well  as  herbs,  grace,  and  rude  will ; 

And,  where  the  worser  is  predominant. 

Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii,  Scene  3. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  from  some  of  the  extracts,  to 
what  a  great  extent  the  rural  imagery  is  often  used  in  a 
single  Act_,  and  sometimes  consecutively,  or  with  short 
breaks.  Here  is  another  instance  from  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing/^  Act  iii.  Scene  1. 

Hero.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  into  the  parlour  j 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing  with  the  Prince  and  Claudio  : 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 
Is  all  of  her  :  say,  that  thou  overheardst  us  ; 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower. 
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Where  honey-suckles,  ripen 'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter  ; — like  favourites 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it. 

#  *  #  *  * 

For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing  runs 
Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 

Ursula.  The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait : 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice ;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture. 

—  —  she  is  too  disdainful ; 
I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock. 

***** 

Towards   the  conclusion   of  this  act,    Beatrice   sustains 
the  image  taken  from  falconry,  in  saying  : — 

—  Benedick,  love  on,  I  will  requite  thee  ; 
Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand. 

The  same  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost/'  Act  i.  Scene  1 . 

King.  How  well  he's  read,  to  reason  against  reading ! 

Dumain.  Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  proceeding ! 

Longaville.  He  weeds  the  corn,  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding. 

Biron.  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are  a-breeding. 

Dumain.  How  follows  that  ? 

Biron.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Dumain.  In  reason  nothing. 

Biron.  Something  then  in  rhyme, 

Longaville.  Biron  is  like  an  envious  sneaping  frost, 
That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring. 

Biron.  Well,  say  I  am ;  why  should  proud  summer  boast, 
Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing "? 
Why  should  T  joy  in  an  abortive  birth'? 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose. 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows ; 
But  like  of  each  thing,  that  in  season  grows. 

An  example  from  the  '*^  Taming  of  the  Shrew/'  Act  v, 

Scene  2. 

Bianca.  Am  I  your  bird  ?  I  mean  to  shift  my  bush, 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow. 
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Petrucio.  She  hath  prevented  me. — Here,  Signer  Tranio, 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not ; 
Therefore  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

Tranio.  0,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his  greyhound. 
Which  runs  himself  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Petrucio.  A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 

Tranio.  'Tis  well,  sir,  that  you  himted  for  yourself; 
'Tis  thought  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

The  introduction  of  the  following  rural  picture  into  the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,  like  that  of  the  soliloquy  of  the  King, 
in  King  Henry  VI,  Part  3,  and  also  like  the  interview 
between  Hector  and  Andromache  in  the  Iliad,  is  one  of 
those  masterpieces  of  poetic  art,  which  gives  pleasing  relief 
to  scenes  of  turbulence  and  horrors.  It  is  here  selected  for 
the  natural  description  of  the  habits  of  the  martlet : — 

Duncan.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Banquo.  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple -haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath. 
Smells  wooingly  here  :  no  jutty,  frieze,  buttress. 
Nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  hath  made 
His  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle  :  where  they 
Most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ'd,  the  air 
Is  delicate. 

In  like  manner  the  scenes  in  which  Lorenzo  and  Jessica 
appear  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'^  are  a  pleasing  relief, 
while  they  are  unsurpassed  in  richly  painted  imagery  which 
captivates  alike  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  With 
unlaboured  touches  he  effects  in  a  line  what  many  poets  fail 
to  achieve  in  pages  ;  for  instance  :-^ 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears,  etc. 

But  my  object  in  referring  to  this  scene,  the  first  of  the 
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fifth  actj  is  to  cite  a  description  of  the  effect  of  music  on  the 
lower  animals : — 

Jessica.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  musick. 

Lorenzo.  The  reason  is  your  spirits  are  attentive  : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud. 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood  ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  act  of  musick  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze, 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music,  etc. 

Examples  of  allusions  and  similee,  some  of  which  do  not 
fall  altogether  within  the  divisions  of  the  frequent  extracts ; 
but  which  are  equally  remarkable  : — 

The  blind  mole  casts 
Copp'd  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell,  the  earth  is  wrong' d 
By  man's  oppression ;  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die  for't. 

Pericles,  Act  i.  Scene  1. 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 

Meetest  for  death ;  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 

Drops  earliest  to  the  ground. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv,  Scene  1. 

Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a  boy  ;  as 
a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod,  or  a  codling  when  'tis  almost  an 
apple.*  Twelfth  Night ,  Act  i,  Scene  5. 

This  word,  rebellion,  it  hath  froze  them  up. 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond. 

King  Henry  IV,  Part  2,  Act  i,  Scene  1. 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

Idem,  Act  iv.  Scene  4. 

0  Westmoreland,  thou  art  a  summer  bird, 

*  See  also  Bottom's  request  on  being  introduced  to  Pea's-blos- 
som,  to  be  "  commended  to  Mistress  Squash  his  mother,  and  to 
Master  Peascod  his  father." 

Midsummer-Nigh fs  Dream,  Act  iii.  Scene  1. 

4—2 
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That  ever  in  the  haunt  of  winter  sings 

The  lifting  up  of  day.  Idem,  idem. 

Why  this  is  like  the  mending  of  high-ways 
In  summer,  when  the  ways  are  fair  enough. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  v,  Scene  1. 

Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  ploughtorn  leas. 

Timon  of  Athene,  Act  iv.  Scene  3. 

And,  often  to  our  comfort  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle,  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full -winged  eagle. 

Cymheline,  Act  iii,  Scene  3. 

I  cannot  tarry :  I  knew  a  wench  married  in  an  afternoon  as  she 
went  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit. 

laming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  Scene  4. 

Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot,  if  she  know  me 
not ;  if  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen -pence  on  the  score  for  sheer 
ale.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  i. 

The  Induction  to  this  Play  is  remarkable  for  close  obser- 
vation of  character  and  habits  in  country  life.  The  tinker 
and  ale-wife  of  places  near  Stratford,  are  sketched  no  doubt 
from  personal  knowledge,  and  not  from  general  notions. 
The  sheer  ale  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  same  as  the  small  ale, 
or  clear  ale.  In  the  south,  the  weakest  beer,  called  small 
beer,  is  always  very  clear  and  thin  looking.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Petrucio's  horse  (Act  ii,  Scene  2),  shows  familiar 
acquaintance  with  distempers  peculiar  to  horses,  which  are 
glibly  run  off,  revealing  a  copious  knowledge  of  farriery, 
such  as  frequent  access  to  the  stables  and  teams  of  farmers 
would  afford  to  an  observing  mind ;  the  equipments,  also,  are 
curiously  appropriate.  The  dogs  and  hunting,  and  allusions 
to  falconry  in  this  play,  have  been  referred  to ;  but  there 
are  also  numerous  passages  and  expressions  throughout, 
which  can  only  be  fully  estimated  in  their  relation  to  country 
life  and  characters,  by  a  perusal  of  the  entire  play. 

The  description  of  Queen  Mab  and  her  equipage  in  Komeo 
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and  Juliet,  Act  i,  Scene  4_,  one  of  tlie  best  known  of  Shake- 
speare's pictures,  may  be  cited  here,  for  mucli  that  he 
gained  only  by  close  observation  in  the  fields  and  woods  : — 

Her  waggon-spokes  made  pf  long  spinners'  legs  ; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers  ; 

The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams ; 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lash,  of  film  ; 

Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  w^orm 

Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 

.     .     .     —  This  is  that  very  Mab, 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 

And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 

Which,  once  entangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

—  the  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the  faster  it  grows. 
King  Henry  IV,  Fart  1,  Act  ii,  Scene  4. 

This  is  proverbial,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  sustained  by 

fact. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  grub  and  a  butterfly  ;  yet  your 
butterfly  was  a  grub. 

Coriolanus,  Act  v,  Scene  4. 

You  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  greyhound  :  he  will 
not  swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her  feathers  turn  back  in  any 
show  of  resistance. 

King  Henry  IVj  Fart  2,  Act  ii,  Scene  4. 

On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque -spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip. 

Cymbeline,  Act  ii.  Scene  1. 

This  is  one  of  hundreds  of  instances  which  show  the  closest 

observation  of  minute  objects  in  nature. 

She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither 
And  come  to  deadly  use. 

King  Lear,  Act  iv,  Scene  2. 

Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  best. 
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Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells. 
I'll  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up  who  dares. 

King  Henry  VI,  Part  3,  Act  i,  Scene  1. 

But,  when  w^e  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy  spring, 

And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase, 

We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root ; 

And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  ourselves, 

Yet,  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike 

We'll  never  leave,  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down, 

Or  bath'd  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods. 

King  Henri/  VI,  Part  3,  Act  ii.  Scene  2. 

She  once  being  loof'd, 
The  noble  ruin  of  her  magick,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea  wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  Scene  8. 

So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons ; 
***** 

—  so  strives  the  woodcock  with  the  gin  ; 
So  doth  the  coney  struggle  in  the  net. 

King  Henry  VI,  Part  3,  Act  i,  Scene  4. 

—  they  will  out  of  their  burrows  like  conies  after  rain. 

Coriolanus,  Act  iii,  Scene  5. 

—  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i,  Scene  3. 

Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane. 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i,  Scene  3. 

Snail-slow  in  profit ;  and  he  sleeps  by  day 

More  than  the  wild-cat ;  drones  hive  not  with  me. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii,  Scene  6. 

When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chas'd. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  v,  Scene  5. 

Witch.  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow. 

Macbeth,  Act  iv,  Scene  1. 

Sows  under  certain  circumstances  will  eat  their  young. 
Nine  is  a  well-known  magical  number ;  used  also  in  "  King 
Lear/^ — ^^  He  met  the  night  mare  and  her  nine  fold." 
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Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest, 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak. 

King  Henry  VI,  Fart  2,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 

Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at. 

Antony  mid  Cleopatra,  Act  i,  Scene  4. 

The  gilded  puddle  is  obviously,  as  Nares  has  observed,  the 
puddles  in  stable  yards  (but  especially  in  farm  yards),  in 
which  from  a  mixture  of  urine,  a  film  is  formed  reflecting  all 
the  prismatic  colours,  and  principally  yellow  and  other 
tinges  of  a  golden  hue.*  "  The  green  mantle  of  the  stand- 
ing pool,^'  in  ^'  King  Lear^'  has  been  noticed.*!- 

In  a  great  pool  a  swan's  nest. 

Cymbeline,  Act  iii,  Scene  4. 

Britain  is  here  the  object  of  comparison. 

—  duller  than  a  great  thaw. 

Midsummer-NigM s  Dream,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 

I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  lugged  bear. 

King  Henry  IV,  Act  i,  Scene  2. 

I  am  stung  like  a  tench. 

Idem,  Act  ii,  Scene  1. 

Sparrows  must  not  build  in  his  house-eaves. 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 

A  very  forward  March-chick. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  i,  Scene  4. 

Chicken  hatched  in  March  are  among  the  most  profit- 
able products  of  the  poultry  yard. 

We  must  not  make  a  scare-crow  of  the  law, 

*  Nares  adds  that  "  the  matter  of  historical  fact  Shakespeare 
drew  from  his  old  friend  North"  (North's  Plat.,  p.  976,  ed.  of 
1595).  In  this  it  is  simply  "puddle  water."  Shakespeare,  from 
his  close  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  however  minute,  has 
strengthened  the  original. 

t  See  "Remarks  on  Shakespeare,  his  Birthplace,  etc.,"  p.  7. 
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Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey 

And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 

Their  perch,  and  not  their  teiTor. 

Measure  for  Measure^  Act  ii,  Scene  1. 

King  Lear  says :  ^'  That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a 
crow  keeper/^  The  ''  scare-crow''  was  a  stuffed  figure,  pro- 
bably armed  with  a  bow  in  Shakespeare's  days  ;  or  the 
passage  in  *^  King  Lear"  may  mean  that  the  bowman  showed 
no  more  of  drill  than  the  boy  or  man  placed  in  the  field  to 
keep  away  the  birds.  Fictitious  scare-crows,  as  Shakes- 
peare observes,  after  a  time  cease  to  alarm  birds,  which, 
not  only  will  perch  upon  them,  but  also  have  been  known  to 
build  in  them.  "  Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper," 
occurs  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher,  and  eat  black- 
berries 1 

King  Henry  IV,  Part  1,  Act  ii,  Scene  4. 

The  word  micher  here  means  a  truant  boy  strolled  away 

into  the  fields. 

For  I  have  Pisa  left 
And  am  to  Padua  come  ;  as  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew y  Act  i,  Scene  L 

Plash,  a  small  pool.     Cotswold  dialect. 

But,  too  imruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale 

And  feeds  from  home  ;  poor  I  am  but  his  stale. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  i.  Scene  1. 

When  the  sun  shines,  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport ; 
But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 

Idem,  idem,  Scene  2. 

Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away. 

Idem,  Act  iv,  Scene  2. 

For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing  mns 
Close  by  the  ground  to  hear  our  conference. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  iii,' Scene  1. 

I  would  not, — though  'tis  my  familiar  sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest, 
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Tongue  far  from  heart, — play  with  all  virgins  so. 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i,  Scene  5. 

The  artifices  of  the  Lapwing  or  Peewit  to  mislead  in- 
truders and  to  draw  them  away  from  its  nest,  are  known  to 
naturalists  and  to  country  people.  Chalmers  remarks  that 
*'  modern  editors  have  not  taken  in  the  whole  similitude 
here  -/'  and  he  quotes  "  Ray's  Proverbs''  :  "  The  lapwing 
cries  tongue  far  from  heart."  The  sound  is  actually  that  of 
Peewit  J  which  gives  the  name. 

For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot, 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs  j 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat, 
To  spoil  and  havock  more  than  she  can  eat. 

King  Henry  F,  Act  i,  Scene  2. 

—  in  the  sty  of  this  most  bloody  boar. 

My  son,  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold. 

King  Richard  III,  Act  iv,  Scene  5. 

Franh  signifies  a  sty,  or  enclosure  for  fattening  hogs  or 

other  animals.     It  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the  hog 

in  King  Henry  IV. 

Thou  elvish-mark'd,  abortive,  rooting  hog  ! 

/c?em.  Act  iii.  Scene  2. 

The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar, 
That  spoil' d  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines, 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his  trough 
In  your  embowell'd  bosoms. 

Idem,  Act  v,  Scene  2. 

Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight ;  ere,  to  black  Hecate's  summons. 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal. 

Macbeth,  Act  iii.  Scene  2. 

The  crow  makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood. 

Idem,  idem. 

Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 

By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 

The  secret'st  man  of  blood.  Idem,  Act  iii.  Scene  4. 
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—  Let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow ; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts  ; 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest ;  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet ;  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberts  ;  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  sea-mells  from  the  rock. 

Tempest,  A  ct  ii,  Scene  2. 

Borneo.  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 

Bonvolio.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  1 

Romeo.  For  your  broken  shin. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  i,  Scene  2. 

The  plantain  leaf  is  still  a  rustic  remedy  for  bruises. 

How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks. 

The  Tempest.  Act  ii,  Scene  1. 

Lush,  meaning  stout  and  strong  is  still  used  in  the  Cots- 
wold  dialect. 
Vernon. 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  Midsummer. 

***** 

Hotspur Worse  than  the  sun  in  March, 

This  praise  doth  nourish  agues. 

King  Henry  IV,  Part  1,  Act  iv.  Scene  1. 

The  trees,  tho'  summer,  j^et  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss  and  baleful  misseltoe. 

Titus  Andronicus,  Scene  5, 
Ballful  has  been  suggested  from  the  health  giving  qual- 
ities attributed  to  the  misseltoe ;  but  the  context  seems  in 
favour  of  the  word  indicating,  like  moss  with  which  it  is 
associated,  disease  or  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  trees. 

The  ripest  mulberry 
Now  will  not  hold  the  handling. 

Coriolanus,  Act  iii.  Scene  2. 

Ye  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moonlight  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites.  Tempest,  Act  v.  Scene  1. 

Katharine.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes. 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun. 
That  everything  I  look  on  seemeth  green. 

Taming  of  tJte  Shrew ^  Act  iv,  ^cene  5. 
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As  true  as  steel ;  as  plantage  to  the  moon. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  iii,  Scene  2. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  on  plants^  formerly  so  univer- 
sally believed  in,  is  referred  to. 

The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle, 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality. 
And  so  the  prince  obscur'd  his  contemplations 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness  ;  which,  no  doubt. 
Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night. 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty. 

Kinff  Henri/  F,  Act  i,  Scene  1. 

I  took  this  lark  for  a  bunting. 

Airs  Well  that  Ends  Welly  Act  ii,  Scene  5. 

In  the  poems  v^ill  also  be  found,  though  necessarily  not 
so  prominent  and  striking,  a  constant  application  and  re- 
currency  to  tbe  country  for  similes  and  metaphors.  The 
short  epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  which  stands  at 
head  of  '^  Venus  and  Adonis,^^  contains  a  metaphor  drawn 
from  agriculture,  and  used  also  in  the  plays  : — 

But  if  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall 
be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  godfather ;  and  never  after  ear  so  barren 
a  land,  for  fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest. 

This  beautiful  poem  contains  such  vigorous,  truthful,  and 
minute  descriptions  of  the  horse,  the  boar,  and  the  hare, 
that  I  must  summon  them  as  witnesses  for  my  case : — 

Round-hoof  d,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  bony, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 

High  crest,  short  ears,  strait  legs,  and  passing  strong. 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttocks,  tender  hide  ; 

Look  what  a  horse  should  have  he  did  not  lack, 

Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 


On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes ; 

His  eyes,  like  glow-worms,  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; 
His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes  ; 
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Being  mov'd,  he  strikes  whate'er  is  in  his  way  ; 
And  whom  he  strikes  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 

His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd, 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter ; 

His  short,  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harm'd ; 
Being  ireful,  on  the  lion  he  will  venture  : 

The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes, 

As  fearful  of  him,  part ;  through  whom  he  rushes. 

But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  rul'd  by  me ; 

Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare, 
Or  at  the  fox,  which  lives  by  subtilty. 

Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare  : 
Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs, 
And  on  thy  well-breath'd  horse  keep  with  the  hounds. 

And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind*  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles, 

How  he  out-runs  the  wind ;  and  with  what  care 
He  cranksf  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles 

The  many  musitst  through  the  which  he  goes, 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep. 

To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell ; 

And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep. 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 

And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer ; 

Danger  deviseth  shifts  ;  wit  waits  on  fear. 

For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled, 

The  hot  scent-snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt ; 

Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out ; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths :  Echo  replies, 

As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

By  this  poor  Wat,  far  off"  upon  a  hill. 

Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear, 

*  My  friend  Mr.  C.  Warne  has  sent  me  two  instances  in  his 
personal  experience,* which  justify  the  word  "  purblind,"  applied  to 
the  hare. 

t  "  He  cranks"  means  **he  winds  ;"  "  musits"  are  openings  in 
fences  made  by  the  hares  for  daily  transit ;  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
dialect  called  meshes. 
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To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still ; 

Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear  ; 
And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick  that  hears  the  passing  bell. 

Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way ; 

Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch, 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay, 

For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many, 

And,  being  low,  never  reliev'd  by  any. 

All  these  pictures  are  drawn  from  nature.  That  of  the 
hunted  hare  reveals  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
animal  when  hunted  by  hounds,  described  with  minute 
finish  and  exquisite  feeling.  *^  The  Kape  of  Lucrece/^  and 
the  "  Sonnets,"  fully  support  my  opinion  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  do  more  than  direct  attention  to 
them. 

I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  remarkable  indications 
which,  I  think,  point  to  Shakespeare's  long  residence  in  the 
country,  near  to  Stratford,  in  early  life ;  but  I  submit  I 
have  furnished  enough  to  induce  a  re-perusal  of  his  entire 
works,  and  to  judge  how  far  I  have  maintained  my  notions. 
I  can  anticipate  suggestions  tending  to  other  conclusions. 
It  has  been  urged,  without  due  consideration,  that  the  vast 
amount  of  general  knowledge  reflected  by  his  works  in- 
cludes evidences  which  might  be  presented  to  favour  the 
supposition  of  his  having  studied  for  many  professions  or 
trades.  "  The  Tempest^'  would  tend  to  prove  him  a  sailor ; 
"  Hamlet"  and  other  plays,  a  lawyer;  and  so  forth.  More 
serious  study  would  dispel  such  notions :  in  no  way,  I  con- 
ceive, will  such  testimony  affect  the  accumulation  of  allu- 
sions to  rural  life,  the  force  of  which  consists  in  their  vivid 
and  life-like  character,  in  their  infinity,  and  in  their  diffusion 
tbroughout  his  entire  works. 
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Up  to  the  present  time,  no  letters,  no  document  of  any- 
kind,  have  been  discovered  to  throw  the  slightest  light  on 
the  personal  history  of  our  greatest  man,  unless  Mr.  Halli- 
welPs  unwearied  researches  have  been  recently  rewarded  as 
they  deserve  to  be.  From  numerous  passages  in  Shake- 
speare's works,  we  infer  he  must  have  seen  the  sea  in  calm 
and  in  storm ;  and  he  seems  to  have  known  much  of  ship- 
ping. There  is  certainly  not  wanting  a  peculiar  kind  of 
evidence,  arising  from  words,  expressions,  and  allusions  to 
customs,  which  tends  towards  conjecture  of  his  having 
been  in  Germany  ;*  but  it  does  not,  at  least  to  me,  appear 
conclusive.  It  is  believed,  I  understand,  by  Mr.  Waller, 
that  he  must  have  been  in  Italy,  for  reasons,  I  am  glad  to 
know,  he  is  about  to  print.  Confining,  for  the  present,  our 
inquiries  to  England,  it  can,  I  think,  be  tolerably  well 
proved  from  his  writings  that  he  had  visited  Kent.  The 
description  he  has  given  of  the  cliffs  near  Dover  is  so  true 
and  so  complete  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  it 
could  have  been  written  except  as  the  result  of  personal  ob- 
servation. Test  it  by  walking  along  the  heights  from  Folk- 
stone  to  Dover ;  and  the  conviction  will  be  irresistible. 
When,  a  few  years  since,  following  the  footpath,  and  occa- 
sionally stopping  to  look  below,  I  recalled  to  mind  the 
scene  in  *'  King  Lear,''  in  which  the  cliff  and  the  dwarfed 
objects  beneath  it  are  so  vividly  described ;  and  feeling  a 
sickening  and  dizzy  sensation,  I  left  the  cliff  for  the  high 
road,  involuntarily  saying  to  myself  with  Edgar  : — *'1'11  look 
no  more,  lest  my  brain  turn." 

Edgar.  Come  on,  sir ;  here's  the  place  ;  stand  still.  How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  ! 


*  Shakespeare's  "Puck  and  his  Folkslore,"  by  William    Bell, 
Phil.  Dr.,  vol.  ii. 
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The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air. 

Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles :  half  way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  ;  dreadful  trade  ! 

Methinks,  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head  : 

The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 

Appear  like  mice  ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark. 

Diminish 'd  to  her  cock  ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 

Almost  too  small  for  sight :  the  murmuring  surge, 

That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 

Cannot  be  heard  so  high  :  I'll  look  no  more, 

Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 

Topple  down  headlong. 

***** 

Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer,  feathers,  air. 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating. 
Thou  hadst  shiver'd  like  an  egg : 

Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude, 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell. 

Glosfer.  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no  ] 

Edgar.    From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn  : 
Look  up  a-height :  the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard. 

Act  iv,  Scene  6. 

In  the  same  scene  Lear  calls  for  the  pass-word,  and 
Edgar  replies  : — *'  Sweet  marjoram/^  I  have  before  stated,-*^ 
that  Miss  Pratt  believes  *'  sweet  marjoram^'  is  not  intro- 
duced here  by  chance  ;  but  from  the  immense  quantities  of 
this  herb  formerly  growing  upon  the  heights  between  Folke- 
stone and  Dover ;  which  Shakespeare  when  writing  remem- 
bered and  appropriately  gave  to  the  demented  king  wan- 
dering in  the  district  where  prolific  growth,  made  sweet 
marjoram  a  feature  in  the  scenery.  Since  I  first  printed 
these  remarks,  Mr.  Phillipps  (late  Halliwell),  informs  me 
that  during  researches  for  materials  for  his  "  History  of  the 
Stage,^^  he  has  discovered  documentary  evidence  going  far. 


Remarks  on  Shakespeare,  his  Birthplace,  etc.,"  p.  10. 
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to  prove,  if  it  does  not  actually  prove,  that  Shakespeare  was 
at  Dover. 

The  First  Part  of  ''  King  Henry  lY^^  presents  scenes  at 
Rochester  and  its  vicinity  which,  in  minute  circumstances, 
are  so  appropriately  filled,  that  they  compel  us  to  infer  the 
presence  of  Shakespeare  in  the  locality.  Rochester  is  se- 
lected as  the  resting-place  for  carriers  and  travellers  on  the 
London  road  towards  the  metropolis ;  and  such  it  was  when 
travelling  was  attended  with  difiiculties  unknown  at  the 
present  day.  The  carriers,  who  open  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act,  have  to  rise  early  in  order  to  make  good  their 
journey  to  London  in  one  day :  we  may  surmise  they  had 
come  from  Sandwich  or  Canterbury,  or  from  the  Weald. 
The  former  places  and  their  distances  from  Rochester  would 
be  known  to  every  one ;  but  not  so  the  Weald ;  and  it  is 
from  this  comparatively  lonely  district  that  Shakespeare 
brings  the  Franklin  who  lodged  at  Rochester  in  the  same 
inn  with  the  carriers  on  the  night  before  the  robbery  at 
Gadshill.  The  chamberlain  of  the  inn  says  : — "  There's  a 
Franklin  in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hath  brought  three  hundred 
marks  with  him  in  gold.  I  heard  him  tell  it  to  one  of  his 
company,  last  night  at  supper  ;  a  kind  of  auditor  j  one  that 
hath  abundance  of  charge  too,  God  knows  what.  They  are 
up  already,  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter ;  they  will  away 
presently.^'  It  was  a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  Franklin 
riding  to  London  from  the  Weald  to  travel  by  way  of 
Rochester;  and  to  rest  there.  It  is  one  of  those  correct 
delineations  of  local  circumstances  which,  like  the  picture  of 
the  clifi"  at  Dover,  infer  personal  acquaintance. 

The  next  scene  is  laid  in  the  road  by  Gadshill,  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  Rochester.  This  road,  lonely, 
hilly,  and  wooded  on  each  side,  was,  in  former  times,  noted 
for  robberies.     The  robbery  by  Falstaff  and  his  companions 
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was  committed  before  daybreak  in  the  morning ;  and  this  is 
consistent  with  the  distance  from  Rochester  in  connection 
with  the  Franklin  and  the  carriers  leaving  their  inn  so 
early  in  the  morning.  Concluding  from  these  plays  that 
Shakespeare  had  visited  Kent,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
words  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Say  were  in  some  de- 
gree chosen  or  strengthened  by  his  own  good  opinion  of  the 
county : — 

Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Csesar  writ, 
Is  term'd  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle  : 
Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches  : 
The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy. 

King  Henry  VI,  Part  2,  Act  ii,  Scene  7. 
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